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the course some recent house cleaning storeroom the Department 
Agriculture the University California, there were unearthed two old manu- 
script note books pertaining birds, which have since come into hands. 

Their rescue was effected Prof. Tavernetti, the Department Agricul- 
ture, who turned the books over the Museum Vertebrate Zoology, where they 
now are. ‘The history these note books unknown; there information 
when how they came into the possession the University. 

One the two books inches inches size) catalogue birds 
collected, many them California, the specimens numbered serially from 
1436, and covering the period from May 1852, January 17, 1868. The other 
book 634 inches) contains series written accounts various species 
birds and evidently based upon the collection listed the catalogue. neither 
volume there any signature the author, nor any other direct suggestion who 
the writer could be. The names many individuals are mentioned, mostly 
acknowledgment aid securing specimens, but apparently never occurred the 
owner the books put his own name record. Both volumes are excellent 
state preservation. are strongly bound, the paper white and unstained, 
and for the most part the ink clear and unfaded. 

is, course, matter considerable interest us, working present day 
ornithology California, know who was who was making extensive collections 
birds, with carefully written observations upon the species, this state long ago. 
The most promising clue the problem, next the period which the work had 
been done, was found the list localities visited. These were all the 
Pacific Coast, ranging from Los Angeles Sitka, and with the bulk the collecting 
centering about San Francisco and Victoria. names various old-time Cali- 
fornian ornithologists suggested themselves, such Cooper, Gambel, Heermann, and 
others, but all these men enough was known their travels assurance that 
none them had followed the itinerary covered this notebook. 

the original description Leucosticte littoralis Baird (Trans. Chicago Acad. 
Sci., 1869, 318), the bird then and since known the Hepburn Rosy Finch, 
statement occurs that came into mind soon had glanced over the notebooks, 
perhaps supplying the solution the question. ‘This reference the collector 
the specimen which was afterwards selected the type this form, taken Fort 
Simpson “by Mr. Hepburn, eminent English naturalist; long time resident San 
Francisco and Victoria.” 
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The next step was consult certain old government publications which contained 
specimens birds, and pertinent entry was found “Catalogue the 
aquatic and fish-eating birds exhibited the United States National [at 
the Great International Fisheries Exhibition, London, 1883], Robert Ridgway. 
Under virgata (p. 146) specimen listed follows: juv. San Fran- 
cisco, California, September 11, 1856; Hepburn.” the notebook, specimen 
Surf-bird listed under exactly corresponding data, and is, furthermore, anno- 
tated “Sent This, itself, seems conclusive evidence the author 
the notebooks. 

Through the assistance Dr. Alexander Wetmore, Assistant Secretary the 
Smithsonian Institution, Dr. Palmer, the Biological Survey, and Mr. 
Riley, the United States National Museum, have been able gather little 
information the relations Hepburn the Smithsonian Institution and collect 
further corroborative evidence regarding his ownership the notebooks question. 
Hepburn was correspondence with Baird, who was then Assistant Secretary the 
Smithsonian Institution, and sent Washington many specimens birds. Mr. 
Riley has supplied with list birds received from Hepburn, compiled from the 
records the National Museum (the birds themselves many cases are not 
found some there record their disposal elsewhere), and for the most part the 
data pertaining these specimens agree closely with corresponding entries the 
notebooks remove any possible doubt Hepburn being author these records. 

Dr. Wetmore kindly sent letter written Baird Hepburn, from San 
Francisco, September 19, 1859. was disappointing exhibit, way, for the 
sprawling, careless writing this epistle bears first glance resemblance the 
usually neat and closely written pages the notebooks. However, careful inspection 
the latter discloses different types writing different places. same letters, 
combinations letters, are formed widely different ways different pages. 
Altogether, receive the impression that the writer holding himself and forcing 
himself write carefully. places, especially the book containing general ac- 
counts the species, there are lapses into extremely hasty scrawl. hand- 
writing expert and can not give positive statement that letter and notebooks were 
written the same hand. are very unlike first glance, but believe may 
have been the product the same writer. any rate, however the notebooks were 
written, there can doubt that they pertain the Hepburn collection. 

His system numbering specimens complicated the fact that when skin 
left his hands the corresponding number the notebook was then regarded vacant, 
filled later taken specimen. was first startled entry, doubtless 
due this system, Hammond Flycatcher page headed 1854, four years before 
the species was discovered. 

The following scanty biographical notes concerning Hepburn were supplied 
Dr. Palmer: “James Hepburn was born Scotland 1811 and died 
Victoria, C., April 16, 1869. was educated barrister but emigrated the 
Pacific coast where resided San Francisco and Victoria. collected seeds 
conifers for some English horticultural society and also, believe, made collections 
shells and some other natural history specimens, including the type the bird named 
his honor.” 

have been able find but one published contribution from Hepburn’s pen. 
the Ibis for 1869 (pp. 126-127), the same volume that contains notice his death, 
there brief regarding the identity “booming swallow”, 
ascribed North America another writer. comment that instead 
swallow the bird was probably snipe, called forth Hepburn’s statement (undoubtedly 
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correct) that the travellers’ was really the Nighthawk (Chordeiles 
virginianus). Although published nothing himself, his ability write demon- 
strated one his notebooks, which, fact, has the appearance being prepared 
preliminary book western American birds. regards his ability 
collector and observer, have the following statement from excellent judge, 
Robert Brown, given the preface his “Synopsis the Birds Vancouver 
Island” (Ibis, 1868, 416): received much assistance from friend Mr. James 
Hepburn, gentleman who has spent many years collecting the birds the North 
Pacific, and whose knowledge only equalled his liberality imparting his 
less fortunate brother naturalist. His princely (for other term will designate it) 
collection now San Francisco, and trust that will by-and-by favour with 
extended account North-Pacific ornithology; but the meantime this synopsis, 
which owes all that most original his notes, may stand contribution 
zoogeography, which can alone proceed sure basis the collection local 
faunas.” 

Some time after proving own satisfaction, the round-about way outlined 
above, that Hepburn was the author the notebooks here described, was drawn 
attention that quoted over and over again, and some length, Baird, 
Brewer, and Ridgway’s History North American (1874). Comparison 
the published quotations with notebook entries discloses such agreement facts 
stated, and even wording, make seem likely that this very notebook was 
the hands one the authors the work cited. For example, the account the 
White-bellied Swallow cit., vol. 347) there account, seven eight 
lines length, describing nest placed the yard-arm ship, and this description, 
with hardly the change word, appears also the notebook account that species. 

What became Hepburn’s collection not know. His notebook catalogue 
contains 1436 entries, and, due his peculiar system, some numbers represent several 
specimens each. few skins went the Smithsonian Institution, and there are 
entries some that went elsewhere, notably good many “Sir but 
would seem that the bulk his collection was intact the time his death. 

Perhaps the main interest attaching the notebooks the opportunity tracing 
Hepburn’s travels the west. first entry his catalogue dated Martinez, 
California, May 1852. During each the following eight years, until July 21, 
1860, there are numerous entries from Californian localities, implying continuous 
residence near San Francisco, though there are gaps time long enough have 
permitted short trips far Victoria. mentioned include Benicia, 
Oakland, Pulgas Ranch (San Mateo County), House (San Jose Road), 
San Mateo, Pacific Beach, Sausalito, Half Moon Bay, Santa Clara, and San Bruno, 
the San Francisco Bay region. were also trips the Sierras, such 
Grass Valley, Bear River, Placer County, and the “Pine Tree Mines”, Mariposa 
County. 

November 1860, the first entry from British Columbia, Nanaimo. 
remained the colony until July 20, 1861, collecting points near Victoria 
malt, San Juan Island, and Saanich), and the west coast, Somass, Alberni Canal, 
and Barclay Sound. June was devoted trip Smith’s Island, Bird 
Rock, and Williamson’s Rock, Washington Territory. From August October 
was at, near, Fort Colville, Washington Territory. November found 
him back California, where remained until March, 1862. 

April returned Victoria, and find entries from various points there- 
about: from Bird Rock and Smith’s Island, Washington Territory, early June; 
Barrier Island, Haro Straits, June 25; and about Victoria until July 20. From 
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August September five specimens are listed from the “Russian 
the vicinity Fort Rupert, the north end Vancouver Island. December 
was back Victoria. 

During 1863 seems have been near Victoria, with one trip Fort 
Rupert, most the time until least the middle December. ‘There single 
California record interpolated, Virginia Rail collected House, 
San Jose Road, April 22, which may indicate hurried trip San Francisco. 
least such trip would not conflict with the notebook entries. December 31, was 
San Francisco once more. 

Early 1864 there are numerous entries from the San Francisco Bay region 
April The scene activities then shifts again British Columbia. Collecting 
was carried about Victoria during May, June, and July. Then, abruptly, find 
him the interior the mainland, Lac Hache, September 6-9, Soda Creek, 
September 13, Richfield, September 20-23, and Alexandria, October The 
next entry from near Victoria, November and there are others from there until 
December 31. 

1865, entries begin the San Francisco Bay region March and continue 
there until the end June. was Victoria again October 1-3, and back San 
Francisco November 13. 1866, find two pages entries from Los Angeles, 
comprising series blackbirds” shot March 21-23. was again San 
Francisco April, and continuously until the latter part August. December 
was Victoria. 1867, was Victoria throughout the year save for trips 
islands off the coast Washington June and again the fall (October 
November 3). last entry the notebook for January 17, 1868, but this fills 
the book, and entries may have been continued another volume. 

There are, naturally, many items decided interest these notebooks, far too 
many for repetition here. One two such may, however, cited examples. 

Hepburn made two trips the Farallon Islands, June 16, 1854, and again 
June July 1859. the first trip not many entries were made, but the 
second trip fifty-seven specimens were catalogued, not all bad showing, considering 
that they were all water birds. are, with one exception, species that are known 
abundant the islands the present time. exception the Rhinoceros 
Auklet (Cerorhinca monocerata), called Hepburn the Horned Guillemot. This 
especial interest view the facts regarding the previous occurrence this 
species the Farallones recently brought light Grinnell (Condor, vol. 28, 1926, 
pp. 37-40). Seven specimens are listed his catalogue, six young birds and one adult. 
They are all entered “taken from the nest”, and from the manner entry (two 
young each from nests nos. and and the adult and two young from nest no. 
the inference drawn that found two young constituting brood this species. 
June 29, 1865, there are entries two Brandt Cormorants from the Farallones, 
but they are annotated killed the seems likely that they were 
brought from the Farallones Hepburn San Francisco, and that himself was 
not the islands that time. 

One the notebooks contains important comment upon occurrence the 
Burrowing Owl Vancouver Island, follows: arriving Fort Rupert 
1863, found few birds which had been shot there and left for friend 
Mr. Moffatt, among which was owl unquestionably the hypugaea.... was 
not previously aware that any burrowing owls had ever been seen Vancouver 
Island.” This specimen, was preserved, not entered his catalogue. 
mentioned Cooper’s Ornithology California (1870, 438, note). 
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was disappointing find reference Hepburn’s notes the specimen 
Rosy Finch supposed have been taken him Fort Simpson, and serving the 
type Leucosticte tephrocotis littoralis. may said that Fort Simp- 
son, sea level, curious place for this bird have been found, save perhaps 
midwinter. doubt anything but rare there even that season, and Hepburn 
was Fort Simpson September. 

Judging from some his written accounts different species birds, may 
said that Hepburn possessed more than ordinary ability describing what had 
observed, that his failure finally publish any the results his studies 
western birds have been deprived what would have been valuable and emi- 
nently readable contribution our knowledge the ornithology the Pacific coast 
early days. 

There may people England Scotland who have knowledge Hepburn’s 
personal career, and also what became his collection, but this country, hereto- 
fore, the attachment his name species bird and few scattered references 
literature were all that saved from oblivion. 

Dickens’ story the Haunted Man centers largely about the sentiment inscribed 
below the painting the founder the institution which the story laid, “Lord, 
keep memory green.” sentiment that appeals everyone; what all 
wish. man like Hepburn should die, leaving little trace the excellent 
work evidently was carrying on, was most lamentable ending. For years past 
had wondered about this man, this “eminent English naturalist, long time resident 
San Francisco and Victoria”, who vanished completely, far American ornithol- 
ogy concerned, and seemed peculiar piece luck, me, that his notebooks 
should have fallen into hands. feel grateful have been the means, some 
measure, aid keeping green the memory man who assuredly deserves such 
remembrance but been well-nigh forgotten the bird lovers who came after 
him. 


Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, March 22, 1926. 
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STUDIES 1170 BANDED HOUSE FINCHES 
WITH ONE ILLUSTRATION AND ONE TABLE 
HAROLD MICHENER 


AND 
JOSEPHINE MICHENER 


PERIOD covered this report from November 1924, March 

1926, sixteen months all. During the first two months the traps were oper- 

ated only Saturday afternoons, Sundays, holidays, and from daylight seven 
o’clock about half the remaining mornings. After January 1925, they were 
ready capture the visiting birds practically all the time. For the whole period 
the traps were operation 5,475 out the 6,650 daylight hours, 82.5 per cent 
the time that birds, other than nocturnal birds, were about. Since the first two months 
the traps have been open 90.5 per cent the possible trapping time. gives 
fair idea the continuous nature the work carried this station. 

the 2,087 birds trapped and banded-during this time, 1,169 were House Finches 
(Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis). 1,169 House Finches were the traps 
total 3,627 times, average 3.1 times per bird, which very much less than 
the 10.4 times per bird attained the California Purple Finches the early months 
1925 (see The Condor, 1925, pp. 217-223). 

The records these birds were first posted from the daily journal year day 
sheets similar the one shown figure 58, the article Purple Finches referred 
above. Here circle was placed after each band number each day that the bird 
wearing the band was caught. From these sheets and other information recorded 
the journal, Table herewith was compiled. 

Table (p. 255) gives for each month the period the number traps use; 
the number daylight hours during which birds might expected the traps; the 
number daylight hours traps were operation; the number individual birds 
banded; the number males banded; the number females banded; the number 
immature birds banded; the total number repeats; the total number captures; 
the number individuals banded each month which did not repeat during the period 
the number individuals banded each month which repeated once, twice, three times, 
four times, five times, six times, seven times, eight times, nine times, ten times, and 
more than ten times during the period; and the number individuals captured each 
month. last row figures might called the trap census, months the 
House Finches this station. 

Some individuals were recorded immature males immature females and were 
counted immature and male female this tabulation. were the birds 
that were hand either the time the first molt both before and after the first 
molt, thus establishing their plumage the facts their age and sex. 

The 1,170th House Finch was the traps February and 14, 1925, and had 
been banded August 23, 1924, Dr. Johnson his home about three-quarters 
mile away. 

Early our observations House’ Finches began feel the need some 
standards colors with which compare the various males. were referred 
Ridgway’s Colors, but decided try the scheme plucking two 
three feathers from each male bird that attracted attention, and keeping them com- 
pare with other feathers taken from the same bird caught again after molt. The 
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TABLE 1.—HOUSE FINCHES BANDED, NOVEMBER, 1924, TO FEBRUARY, 1926, INCLUSIVE 


1924 1925 


Nov. ou. ag Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Number daylight hours 370 370 880 480 450 490 490 500 480 430 420 370 


Number hours 350 3840 475 455 465 470 430 380 335 


an 


oo 
wo 


1926 
Jan. Feb. 
380 360 
325 310 
138 
112 155 


Totals 


6650 
5475 
1169 
372 
309 
561 
2458 
3627 
607 
231 


Total number captures.................... 126 118 109 251 512 573 689 516 136 107 
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Occurrence in traps of House Finch No. A-13855; ordinates show times in traps on each day. 
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feathers gathered this way have not been completely mounted, 
complete report for the period cannot given this time. 
has been learned, however, that one male which was yellow 
without any red before the molt the fall 1925, was red after 
that molt; and that one which was bright red before that molt 
was much duller afterwards. 

Only one these 1,170 House Finches, male wearing band 
number A-13855, stands out distinctly from all the rest because 
the large number times has repeated. Beginning Janu- 
ary 1925, was the traps 357 times March 1926, 
and still coming. was the traps four times January, 
times February, twice March, and then April 
became regular patron the traps. From that date until May 
21, inclusive, was taken from the traps 125 times and missed 
only two the days the period. Then after absence 
eight days started again May and missed only two the 
next days, being taken from the traps times. next 
absence, from June July inclusive, was broken four 
visits the traps, June and 26. from July 
September inclusive, missed being the traps only three 
the days and was taken from the traps 165 times. was not 
hand again until November 24. repeated once mere 
November, seven times December, once January and eleven 
times February. The greatest number repeats one day 
was eight. Figure the occurrence diagram for this bird. 

This bird learned into the Potter traps without dropping 
the door. Several times was seen hop over the treadle, help 
himself the food and hop out again without dropping the door. 
There way telling how many times went and out 
again safely. This trick almost resulted disastrously. times 
was found held down the bottom the trap with the door 
resting across his neck. had made mis-step and had tripped 
the door the way out. One time was far gone that 
toppled over the bottom the trap when the door was raised, 
but recovered immediately and sang his usual song when re- 
leased. 

This bird was very pleasing little fellow. often chir- 
ruped when trap were asking let out. And 
when hand was put take him, fluttered around little 
and then turned with his head toward the door, and allowed the 
hand grasp him. Almost without exception sang his full 
song flew away after being released. 

the late summer could distinguished from the other 
birds his trap-worn plumage, was occasionally released, 
when the traps alone, without being taken hand. 
When these traps with other birds, was usually the first 
into the gathering cage, and then when the rest were 
would dash out into the trap before the door could closed. 
course other birds perform this way sometimes, but A-13855 did 
consistently while visiting the traps often that seemed 
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had learned lead the other birds into the gathering cage, and then back into 
the trap himself could released without being handled. 

spite the great number times has been the traps, seems object 
being handled more than some the other House Finches. One male particular, 
A-35435, tame was difficult drive him into gathering cage and fluttered 
very little when being taken hand. 

One interesting fact connection with the repeat record A-13855 that after 
each the two gaps when did not come into the traps, one late May and the 
other late June and early July, came the traps again with brood young 
birds begging fed. two absences from the traps were undoubtedly due 
his abandoning the food offered the traps for seeds the milk with which all 
nestling House Finches are fed. 

closing want offer Mr. Sprot and others (see Condor, 1925, 
230) some measure assurance that trapping for banding purposes does not result 
undue number bird fatalities. Here are the records 1,170 House Finches. 
these, per cent repeated least once during the period sixteen months. 
Counting time for each bird from the day was banded, per cent repeated after 
five days, per cent after ten days, per cent after one month, and per cent after 
two months. Further details are given Table 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER HOUSE FINCHES REPEATING AFTER VARIOUS LAPSES 
TIME, COUNTING FROM DATE EACH WAS BANDED 


Number Per Cent 
Total number repeating during 562 48.1 
Number repeating during first five days 126 10.8 
Number repeating after five 436 37.3 
Number repeating after ten 366 31.3 
Number repeating after one 290 24.8 
Number repeating after two months 236 20.2 
Number repeating after three 191 16.3 
Number repeating after four 149 12.7 
Number repeating after six 
Number repeating after one 


Only five House Finches were known have been killed during the trapping and 
banding operations. these were taken from trap dog, two were killed 
the hot sunshine while trap, and one was killed flying against window. 
About equal number have been reported “found “caught cat” within 
around. Aside from these, deaths are known and there evidence what- 
ever indicate single bird has been released and later died from injuries received 
the traps. Neither does Mr. Sprot’s article referred above give any such evidence. 

answer Mr. Sprot’s last question, “Are Bird Banding, merely banding 
let said that we, the banders, are banding birds bird banding, matters 
not which word put first, for serious purpose, the purpose studying birds. 
order get the desired results from the purely banding work, birds and many birds 
must banded, and because the operators banding stations are sufficiently interested 
band many birds reason refer them “striving childish manner 
band more than one’s neighbor, beat some foolish record’’, assume that 
being done the expense bird life. Such not the case. 

What might termed the supplementary side the banding work probably 
the most importance, and the banders are taking advantage the opportunity for 
study given them such abundance live birds hand. 


Pasadena, California, 1926. 
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THE DISCOVERY THE NEST AND EGGS THE 
WESTERN GOSHAWK CALIFORNIA 
WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS 


MILTON RAY 


HILE several occasions had noted the Western Goshawk atrica- 

pillus striatulus) during the summer the high Sierras, was not until June 
19, 1922, that found first nest this species. gained the higher alti- 
tudes Eldorado County that year June time when the stage road, lying 
beneath deep snow, was still closed general traffic. light buckboard, drawn 
powerful dray horse, Mr. Elmer Donckel and but only with considerable 
culty, succeeded reaching the very summit the pass. 

few days later this region, elevation about 6,300 feet, while slowly 

penetrating dense forest tamaracks that rose out boggy meadowland which 
was made almost impassable everywhere fallen timber, heard the loud, clear call 
Western Goshawk. Glancing above, had but fleeting glimpse one those 
graceful birds swept through the lofty, light-filtering pines and disappeared from 
view. 
June 19, another part this same forest, Mrs. Ray caught sight 
goshawk perched the top lofty pine, whence intermittently called, and 
where later was joined its mate. The cry this hawk loud keah, keah, kull, 
kull, kull, quick succession sometimes limited only the last three call notes. 
now began extended search, with both birds circling and screaming above and 
times swooping uncomfortably close our heads. last, thickly timbered 
and very swampy section the wood, twenty-five feet rather small and slender 
tamarack, located the nest. climbed the.tree three small, white, downy young 
slowly, awkwardly and silently came the edge the nest and cautiously peered 
over its brink. nearing the structure one the parents almost brushed with 
her wings she dashed frantically by. nest was rough-looking affair, made 
entirely small, smooth, uniform sized twigs, and measured two and one-half feet 
across. 

May 19, 1923, was again the goshawk’s forest. The former nest, however, 
not use and most careful search for miles around revealed trace any 
other nest nor the birds themselves. Early May, 1924, Mr. Charles Young 
revisited the locality and found the birds occupying the original nest; but the latter 
already held three very small young. 

the beginning the year 1925, Mr. Young and determined that would 
not allow the goshawks elude again through any lack vigilance our part. 
The first trip the region was made April 17, and while both birds were noted 
the vicinity, the old nest was not looked into, the pair remained the air con- 
tinuously. 

the 24th, the occupied nest was discovered new locality. was placed 
against the trunk lodgepole pine, thirty-five feet up. tree was about sixty-five 
feet height and most its lower branches were dead. The nest held single, and 
apparently fresh, egg. 

the last day the month after the parent had been seen the nest for several 
days, the completed set three very slightly incubated eggs was collected. All three 
eggs are unmarked, although one very slightly stained the green pine needles 
the nest lining. The specimens are lichen green (Ridgway, Color Standards and 
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Nomenclature, plate no. 33) color; they measure inches: 2.25x1.75, 2.30x1.76, 
2.31x1.70. This nest, like the one found previously, was located the heart 
swampy forest pines. Surrounding the nest tree were blackish, inhospitable pools 
snow water, deep beds pine needles, and thickets fallen and standing dead 
timber. Ever there, below, was the dark, cool shade the lofty pines and ever, above, 
the ceaseless roar the wind their swaying tops. 


Fig. 80. NEST THE WESTERN GOSHAWK. The nest was placed 
against the trunk lodgepole pine, feet up, dense 
forest firs and pines. This nest contained the type set 
eggs, for California, this rare hawk. 


The nest, gray, weatherworn, ragged-looking structure, was oval shape and 
measured, inches, 33; the long side was placed against the trunk the tree. 
measuring, the odd projecting twigs gave size 60. The cavity proper 
was and very rough, uneven affair was, with its lining green tamarack 
sprays, strips tamarack bark, and few scattered goshawk feathers. The nest dis- 
tinctly tapered towards its almost flat top and was inches height (or inches, 
counting certain projecting twigs). The composition was entirely small, smooth, 
dead tamarack twigs and branches. Most these were one-quarter inch diameter, 
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some were three-quarters and some one-half, while few were only one-eighth 
inch diameter. found, however, that the coarse-looking nest was very compactly 
built, and being supported four branches the tree and sheltered against the trunk, 
was well fitted withstand the snow and gales that sweep through these altitudes 


April and May. 


Fig. 81. the foot the tree that contained the 
Goshawk’s nest was complete ring twigs dropped the 
birds while engaged nest-building. The extreme density 
the forest well shown this illustration. 


The two accompanying photographs (figs. 80, 81) well illustrate the nest and its 
location. Encircling the foot the tree was complete ring twigs, dropped 
the birds while engaged nest-building. lighting the wood was peculiar 
that found that was only possible take successful picture the nest around 
o’clock the afternoon, which time weak, declining sun would peek through 
the chilly foliage for short time. 

far known, the Western Goshawk the only form breeding Cali- 
fornia, the Eastern bird atricapillus atricapillus), according Dr. Joseph 
Grinnell, can only considered migrant. During past years, number our well- 
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known western ornithologists have located nests this hawk, but all these contained 
young. usually, course, rather easy find any nest the larger raptores after 
contains young birds, the parents can watched they carry food the juve- 
niles. locate nest the Western Goshawk while the birds are still sitting, 
however, means simple matter, for such times these hawks are extremely 
wary; and the dense forests they inhabit, the great lofty firs and pines stretch 
endless succession all directions far the eye can reach. But aside from this, 
there are two almost insurmountable difficulties that will always prevent many sets 
this bird’s eggs being taken its thickly wooded alpine haunts: First, the lofty 
nesting sites selected, some which are almost impossible reach; and, secondly, and 
far the most difficult, the great risk and hardship often necessary gain, late 
April early May, the summer home this hawk amid the storm-swept, snowy 
solitudes the high Sierras. 

recording the discovery the type set eggs this hawk for California 
seems fitting time mention the nests containing young that have been found 
other ornithologists. Grinnell and Storer, their Animal Life the Yosemite, 
record nest found June 22, 1915, Yosemite National Park. was placed 
red fir, approximately sixty feet up, and looking very difficult access, the tree 
was not climbed. Mr. Henry Carriger informs that found nest near 
Cisco, Placer County, during June, 1918. nest, sixty feet almost 
limbless conifer, was also practically inaccessible and held large young. 

James Moffitt writes regarding this bird, follows: enclosed notes cover 
observations over period fifteen years the Tahoe region and from the paucity 
same can readily seen that the Western Goshawk very scarce bird this 
section.” Mr. Moffitt’s notes are follows: Western Goshawk rare breed- 
ing species the Canadian and Hudsonian zones, appearing about the shores Lake 
Tahoe the fall. adult was seen near Tahoe City, August 1919, and another 
was noted one mile south Tahoe Tavern, October 14, 15, and 19, 1924. Another 
adult was seen the woods bordering Rowlands Marsh, Lake Tahoe, October 23, 
1925. Adult and young able fly were noted August 1919, near the head 
General Creek, Dorado County, elevation 7,000 feet. young bird was shot 
and proved female. nest was found large fir, forty feet from the 
ground, saddled over the lowest limb the tree and close the trunk. ‘This was 
dense red fir forest where conditions were typically the Canadian zone. Efforts 
were made reach the nesting site the latter part May, 1921, and again 1923, 
but deep snow the country and storms prevented. ‘The nest was visited early 
July, 1923, and showed evidences having recently been occupied, but birds were 
seen. July, 1924, was again visited and had apparently been occupied that 
season. July 1923, adult was seen Upper Velma Lake (elevation 8,000 
feet), and from its behavior, believe had nest heavy red fir forest nearby. 
Watson, who familiar with this bird and who was with when the nest 
above was found, states that pair has bred near Antone Meadows the head 
Barton Creek (elevation 6,900 feet) for number years, nesting large red fir 
similar the nesting site above described.” 


San Francisco, California, December 17, 1925. 
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THE VIOSCA PIGEON 
CHESTER.C. LAMB 


VIOSCA BAND-TAILED PIGEON (Columba fasciata vioscae) 
race peculiar the southern tip Lower California, Mexico. Band-tailed 
Pigeons were first discovered there John Xantus 1859 1860, but was 
not until William Brewster began making systematic study the birds that 
region that was found that the pigeons there are different from those the Pacific 
coast area the United States. Brewster described the bird (Auk, 1888, 86) 
with type taken Abbott Frazar, May 30, 1887, Laguna, the Victoria 
Mountains. The bird was named honor Mr. Viosca, then United States Consul 
Paz. 
general appearance the Viosca Pigeon very much like its near relative, 
fasciata fasciata, which widely distributed the Pacific coast, though not 
known occur south latitude 30°. The chief distinguishing between the 
two races that the Viosca lacks the dark tail band, best this band only faintly 
indicated furthermore, the general color tone slightly paler the Cape form. 


The Viosca Pigeon is, with one exception, known occur only the Victoria 
Mountains, sometimes known the Sierra Laguna, the adjacent 
The exception Brewster’s (Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., XLI, 1902, 77) statement 
that Mr. Frazar saw large numbers San José del Cabo in. September, 
southward”. During own two years residence the Cape district, however, this 
bird was not seen outside the mountainous district above indicated. very much doubt 
the pigeons leaving Lower California all, implied Brewster Frazar’s report. 

became acquainted with the Viosca Pigeon July 1923, when made first 
trip the Laguna Mountains, and the next month found them abundant. ‘The 
following year, parts four months their range and had ample oppor- 
tunity study and observe this isolated race pigeon. was common throughout 
the mountains, ranging from altitude 1500 feet the tops, some 6500 feet. 
the lower levels the birds are found the canyons where wild grapes and another 
native fruit grow; but the type country they like best, and their real home, the 
live-oak region the higher valleys and canyons. birds are swift and powerful 
fliers and would not take them long travel for their food, either the pinyon 
pines above the wild grapes and figs below, whenever they might wish vary 
their acorn diet. 

Acorns, wild grapes, pinyon nuts, and sort wild fig were, experience, 
their only foods the summer. flesh was real treat, regardless what they 
ate. Unfortunately, did not see the pigeons the winter time, though visited 
several localities from which other observers have recorded them. From other pub- 
lished records seems these birds have tendency winter visit the lower hills 
the Victoria Mountains and, slight degree, other nearby ranges. 

one camps the Victoria Mountains, work table was placed directly 
under large live-oak tree which bore abundant crop acorns. ‘This great 
attraction the pigeons well numerous Narrow-fronted Acorn-storing Wood- 
peckers. was marvel how such large bird pigeon could alight this 
tree, even its slenderest branches, without the least audible flapping its wings; 
often would unaware pigeon’s presence until was made known 
the woodpeckers. pigeons and woodpeckers, appears, are inherent enemies. Let 
pigeon alight this tree, and woodpecker near-by, the latter immediately, with 
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loud cries, sets upon and drives the pigeon away, which departs with great flapping 
wings. case have seen pigeon try defend itself, and one was never 
seen take the part the aggressor. When attacked, pigeon flies near-by tree 
and often, soon the woodpecker’s back turned, speak, the pigeon back 
again the oak tree, only have the same thing happen again. lucky for the 
pigeons that woodpeckers are not always guard, else they would get but few acorns. 

The pigeons often hang head downward slender branch, reaching for acorns, 
and then there some flapping wings. partake equal numbers the small 
and the large acorns, and also take them when they are quite green. observation 
that they get the acorns mostly the trees; but few occasions have seen them 
feeding the ground. Perhaps because the pigeons and woodpeckers, but few nuts 
ever have chance reach the ground. 

The first bird voices one hears the early morning the live-oak region are 
those the Narrow-fronted Woodpeckers, closely followed the Viosca Pigeons, 
whose mellow whoo-whoo (first note short, second long and slightly lower) sounds 
almost human, someone were trying attract attention. From the specimens 
taken, learned was only the males that make this sound. this time the birds 
perch upon some dead bare limb, usually some elevation. They are frequently 
seen fluttering spirally with short wing-beats sailing slowly over some clearing, and 
then entirely different note uttered short intervals, hard describe, but which 
could called sort hoarse, guttural croak, sounded for sustained period. 

have never seen this bird flocks except when dozen two were feeding 
oak tree. For large bird, they have uncanny way hiding the trees behind 
the smallest limbs bunches leaves. Often would notice but one pigeon 
tree, but upon closer approach pigeon after pigeon, that had not seen before, 
would fly out. They are not excessively wild. 

Their nesting season lengthy one, but have way knowing whether 
more than one brood raised. (Condor, XI, 1909, 143) records them 
nesting December 26. Nelson (Mem. Nat. Acad. XVI, 1921, 46) says they 
were nesting January 24, and Brewster (Joc. cit.) reports that Belding found them 
nesting February. Other observers have noted them nesting April and May, 
and found both fresh eggs and large young during June, July, August and September. 
Contrary the report cited Brewster cit.) that “one two” eggs are laid, 
over twenty-five nests examined never found more than one egg one 
young Both parents participate incubating the eggs. ‘The birds are close 
sitters, but when disturbed from the nest the sitting parent will fly nearby tree 
and remain quietly until the intruder leaves the nest. 

The majority the numerous nests examined were live-oak trees, usually 
situated the forks the larger horizontal limbs, and placed from feet 
above the ground. Some nests were also found placed among the smaller branches 
and near their extremities, but this was exceptional. very few nests were found 
small species white-oak tree that grows the hillsides. This oak peculiar 
that the dry season the leaves turn brown and appear dead, but few days after 
the first rain, the leaves gradually grow green again. 

There are few pine trees, mostly pinyons, scattered among the oaks some parts, 
but only one instance did find pigeon’s nest pine. This was well built 
nest six feet above the ground, against the trunk where horizontal limb grew out. 
One nest was found frond leaning fan palm tree. The nest rule 
carelessly made, few coarse twigs, with nest lining. 


Berkeley, California, July 22, 1926. 
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RANGE EXTENSIONS THE WESTERN ROBIN CALIFORNIA 
TRACY STORER 


(Contribution from the Zoological Laboratory, College of Agriculture, University of California) 


WESTERN ROBIN (Planesticus migratorius propinquus) has normal 

breeding range which extends from southeastern British Columbia south the 

Valley Mexico. California its nesting area involves most the Boreal 
region the state, from the lower edge the yellow pine and coast redwood belts 
(Transition Zone) through the upper limit forest (Hudsonian Zone) the 
Sierra Nevada. Geographically the breeding range extends the entire length the 
Sierra Nevada and includes also the ranges southern California. the coast 
ranges the species had, 1915, been reported only far south Seaview and 
Cazadero, Sonoma County (Grinnell, Pac. Coast Avifauna, no. 11, 1915, 171). 
There were then known breeding records for Marin County, the San Francisco 
peninsula, the adjacent Bay region, the Transition Zone Monterey County. 
seems very unlikely that the presence the Robin nesting species could have 
escaped the attention the numerous keen-eyed observers who have worked those areas 
during the preceding three decades. absence records seems be, this in- 
stance, case dependable negative evidence. However, the very time this negative 
statement was being prepared for publication, observations were being made the 
contrary. 

May 31, 1915, adult Robin was seen San Francisco near the western 
portal the Twin Peaks Tunnel, and June the same year another was observed 
near Strawberry Hill Golden Gate Park. 1916 Robins were seen near Chain 
Lakes and near Sutro Heights, pair with nest the latter place being the first 
definite record nesting the city (Squires, Condor, vol. 18, 1916, 170). 

April and May, 1916, eight more nests the Robin were found Golden 
Gate Park. birds were then stated have been nesting the Park since 1913 
(Hansen, Condor, vol. 18, 1916, pp. 170-171; Ray, ibid., 226). Continuance 
the Robin breeding species the Park indicated the finding nests trees 
the Band Concourse there 1919, 1923 and 1924 (Evermann, Gull, vol. 1920, 
Robins were noted the Buffalo Paddocks the Park July 13, 1919 (Smith, 
Gull, vol. 1919, no. 4), and the present writer another part San 
Francisco, namely lawn Clay and Laguna streets, opposite Jefferson Square, 
June 30, 1920. 

The first record nest Alameda County Mrs. Amelia Allen (Condor, 
vol. 19, 1917, 185), who found Robin’s nest deciduous oak the grounds 
the Claremont Country Club north Oakland May 15, 1917. 

1920 Robins appeared the University California campus Berkeley and 
remained there through the summer. Dates record own notes range from 
July 15, when spotted breasted young bird was seen Faculty Glade, August 
when female was noted incubating eggs nest eucalyptus tree the side 
the Greek Theatre. The next year (1921) Robins were seen Berkeley num- 
ber occasions. April Faculty Glade date record for pair. Songs 
were heard the vicinity Piedmont Avenue and Stuart Street from May 
July brood was reported having been reared streetside tree near the 
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latter locality. 1922, the number birds seemed have increased both the 
campus and town. July two adults were feeding young nest thirty feet 
above the ground California laurel along the north branch Strawberry Creek 
the University campus, near the President’s house, while several fully fledged young 
were seen near-by olive trees the same date. Adult birds were then still song. 
May 1922, the hills three miles southeast Berkeley, adult Robin was 
seen carrying building material, and June the nest was found, Monterey 


cypress, with adult feeding two (or three) young. records for Berkeley 


1923 are imperfect, but the birds were song the campus and town May 13. 
1924 isolated observation June marked the birds fairly common town 
that year. That the Robin may have arrived Berkeley summering species prior 


1920 suggested two entries classroom migration chart kept the Museum 


Vertebrate Zoology. records (authority not known) are for August 14, 
1917, and September 16, 1918. 

While passing through the city Napa August 27, 1922, several Robins were 
seen one the city parks, and this date seems too early for migrants winter 
visitants would suggest the presence the Robin breeding species there. 
1924 Robins were heard song Pleasant Valley, Solano County, between Winters 
and Vacaville, May 22. 

The earliest nesting record for the Robin the San Joaquin Valley that 
van Rossem (Condor, vol. 22, 1920, 39) who found many adults and two nests 
Visalia the summer 1919. Recently, while the San Joaquin Valley, heard 
Robins song Tulare and Roeding Park, Fresno, May 30, 1916. One adult 
bird was seen the latter place. Mr. John Tyler informs that Robins are 
present permanently (that is, breeding) several places south the San Joaquin 
River. August, 1925, encountered group Robins, apparently pair with 
its brood, some oak trees pasture near orchard. nest, evidently used that 
season, was found oak tree. Messrs. Walter and William Richardson Porter- 
ville, Tulare County, inform that the Robin nesting species Porterville and 
has been present there such for “‘about six years” (thus since 1920 1921). Adult 
birds have been seen foraging for insects the ground beneath orange trees where the 
soil moist result irrigation. According Mr. Harry Snook (MS) the 
Robin now present summer Stockton, San Joaquin County, small numbers. 

July, 1924, visit Capitol Park, Sacramento, disclosed the presence Robins 
some numbers. learn the past history the species there, consulted Mr. 
Vortriede, chief gardener the Capitol grounds, who has his office the park. 
stated that Robins were established breeding birds the park when came there 
1911 and that they have nested there every year since that time. Mr. Carnie 
Sacramento told that Robins were nesting about his residence the southeastern 
part Sacramento 1925. Possibly Robins nest elsewhere the Sacramento Valley 
and other lowland localities California, but this remains ascertained. 

The general summer range the Robin (as species, well the western 
subspecies, everywhere includes territory where there moist grassland 
(or its equivalent) which this bird can find soft-bodied insect larvae 
earthworms food for itself and young during nesting time. seems 
prime requirement the Robin. The original “natural” range the Western Robin 
California included only those parts the State where damp meadows, with short 
grass which the adults might seek their forage, persisted during the summer months. 
These areas vary from few hundred square feet grassland, along the banks 
small creeks, large level tracts the high Sierra Nevada, sometimes embracing 
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several square miles continuous grassland. The number birds present any 
given place usually seems proportional the amount such forage surface 
available. Nests may close together the margin forest bordering extensive 
meadow. ‘Territorial rights thus involve forage range rather than actual nesting sites, 
condition somewhat akin that postulated for seabirds Howard (Territory 
Bird Life, 1920). 

the natural breeding range the Robin California, the moisture (which 
permits the persistence green grass during the summer months) maintained 
several ways. the higher mountains the meadowlands are chiefly filled lake basins 
with high water table. Slopes adjacent mountain masses out which water 
slowly percolates during the summer months constitute another sort location for 
permanent grassland. the northwestern coastal portion California frequent 
summer fogs reduce the daily evaporation rate close the redwood belt that 
the grassland continues soft and green for most the summer period. absence 
the Robin from the lowlands and deserts California during the summer season 
seems conditioned the ecologic factor lack suitable food supply, and 
this turn evidently controlled conditions moisture. 

The several places mentioned above new localities for the nesting the Robin 
have been made suitable for the bird the work man and most them will con- 
tinue suitable only long human effort continues add bounteous summer 
supply water the scant natural moisture that season. Originally, Golden Gate 
Park was area shifting sand, with scattered lupine bushes and low sand-inhabiting 
plants, suited chiefly the needs Nuttall Sparrows, ere human effort bound down 
the sand with grass and planted trees windbreaks, bringing the same time 
additional supply water keep the soil moist (and hence the lawns green) during 
the summer season. lower hill slopes Berkeley and Oakland originally sup- 
ported cover grass, dry during the long summer months, and then inhabited, 
the neighborhood trees, California Jays and Brown Towhees. The flat plains 
lands which the cities Napa, Sacramento, Fresno and Visalia now stand once 
were covered summer with parched grasses which lived Meadowlarks, Horned 
Larks and Burrowing Owls. bird like the Robin, accustomed 
diet soft-bodied insects and worms, could have found food for itself and young 
during the midsummer period scanty moisture any these areas. that season 
the year, most ground-dwelling insects are the drought-resistant adult stage, less 
likely fall victim the stalking Robin. But with the development lawns, with 
continued moisture supply and various species insects are able persist 
there larvae during the summer season. With irrigation, earthworms also are able 
live near the surface the soil when normally they would aestivating deep 
burrows avoid desiccation. 

interesting side issue the Robin situation Capitol Park was told 
Mr. Vortriede. The Robins there frequently use palm trees (!) nesting sites, 
and the earlier years they brought off their broods successfully, without interference 
cats from the adjacent city, the cats could not did not climb the palms. But 
about 1921 some Fox Squirrels were brought the Superintendent Grounds and 
liberated the Park. ‘The squirrels were able negotiate the palm trees, with the 
result that the Robins (and other birds well) suffered diminution numbers 
through attacks nesting time. Now (1925) the squirrels are overfed (by visitors) 
and are believed not furthermore, the squirrels wander off into the city, 
the many large streetside trees Sacramento facilitating such movement arboreal 
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species, and such squirrels are apt killed various agencies. return 
former conditions, far the Robins and other birds are concerned, may take place 
provided additional introductions squirrels are made. 

The Robin, then, extending its range locally California, man provides new 
areas suitable for the summer forage habits the species. actual temperature 
cycle the summer months seems have little with this spread, the heat 
cycle Sacramento and Visalia very different from that San Francisco and 
Berkeley. might thought that the extensive area lawn Capitol Park, Sacra- 
mento, had resulted material decrease temperature and that this, itself, 
would form environment more suited the Robin. But comparison daily 
temperature records taken right the Park with thermometer located not over five 
feet above the actual lawns which the Robins forage, compared with similar 
record Davis, Yolo County, fifteen miles the west, where there much less 
greenery and fewer trees (and where Robins not now nest) shows significant 
departure favor the Park. 

Other species than the Robin are profiting man’s alteration the region about 
San Francisco Bay. course some species, unsuited continuance thickly 
settled region, have retired, but there has been compensating increase arrival 
others. The Point Pinos (?) Junco Oakland and Berkeley, the Tawny 
Creeper Berkeley, and the Olive-sided Flycatcher Berkeley are all believed 
species which have moved and occupied territory not previously held those birds. 
The change these cases undoubtedly afforestation. Several species 
Golden Gate Park have increased greatly numbers result the development 
the lawns, shrubbery and trees the Park, but these species were, all probability, 
present either the Park proper close and have merely moved the slow 
spread resulting from the annual increment young. The California Quail, Allen 
Hummingbird, Nuttall Sparrow and Santa Cruz Chickadee belong this category. 
seems not unlikely that other species the category the Robin may arrive subse- 
quently and some these should watched for. Berkeley the Chipping Sparrow 
and Santa Cruz Chickadee are likely candidates. 


Davis, California, June 1926. 
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FORM RECORD FOR AMATEUR ORNITHOLOGISTS 
WITH ONE ILLUSTRATION 


ROBERT WOODS 


those who are statistical turn mind, one the greatest pleasures 
found the field study natural history consists the keeping some 
sort systematic record our observations, whether home 
vacation trips. some concise and readily understandable form adopted, con- 
ceivable that such records may not only source satisfaction their makers, but 
permanent value indication conditions the time they were made. 
Complete periodical lists observed species may become burden their repe- 
tition, while the resulting voluminosity discourages their use for reference purposes. 
What seems needed, addition running field notes, means which one 
may have available compact form all the more important statistical data which 
has gathered his previous observation any particular species. For this purpose 
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Fig. 82. Example author’s record cards, used for tabulating statistical 
data obtained field studies individual species. 


card system has important advantages, that capable unlimited expansion, 
mistakes are easily rectified, additional cards may inserted their proper places, 
and permits rearrangement any time accordance with the latest styles 
classification. 

Never having had the benefit suggestions from more experienced ornithologists, 
the writer has developed through various evolutionary steps form record which 
here illustrated and described, not the best possible form, but one which seems 
embody the features desired the writer personally. Standard four six inch 
ruled record cards are used, with the addition the vertical lines the face and, 
preferably, plain ruling the back also. Five eight inch cards can obtained 
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larger size required. the top the card written the name the species 
(binomial), leaving room each side for the notation possible changes nomen- 
clature. 

region. location and extent such regions will depend individual circum- 
stances, but country varied topography their limits should determined 
physical features rather than arbitrary political boundaries, and their area should 
limited include but one set geographical races. which extensive 
observations are made should designated number letter and described 
index card. the example here shown (fig. 82) the regional numbers are set down 
the column the left-hand margin the card. Region No. includes that part 
the mainland Los Angeles County south the Mojave Desert, southeastern 
Ventura County, the southwestern corner San Bernardino County, including the 
San Bernardino Mountains, the western end Riverside County, including the San 
Jacinto Mountains, and all Orange County. one wished enlarge this region, 
could logically extended farther and down the coast, but not the north 
east, beyond the mountain barriers. Region No. the San Francisco Bay district, 
No. the Santa Barbara Islands, No. the Antelope Valley and Mojave Desert, and 
No. southeastern Arizona. 

The grouping all geographical races together one card not only makes for 
convenience and economy space, but renders possible ignore the third term 
the trinomial when the status undecided when two more subspecies not readily 
distinguishable the field occur together migration winter range. 

Following the name the subspecies there are twelve divisions for the months 
the year, within which are recorded the first two years which the species was ob- 
served each region for each month. assumed that when species has been seen 
the same month for two different years must normal occurrence during that 
month, but, desired, space for larger number years could provided. the 
month and year which species was first seen given region are known, 
convenient enter red ink (or underlined, fig. 82), and distinguish 
the same way the last entry when the spaces are all filled. Some idea relative 
abundance usually afforded the elapsed time between records. ‘The division 
the year into quarters heavier lines facilitates the location the proper spaces 
without the necessity heading. 

the right space for indicating the nature the habitat. Los Angeles 
region, for example, can subdivided into coast, salt marsh, lagoons and lakes, low- 
lands, cities, valley (in general), oak regions, wash, canyons, foothills, Transition and 
Canadian zones, etc., using more specific designations for localized species. Region 
No. the Mojave Desert, requires fewer divisions; towns, cultivated land, reservoirs, 
desert, uplands and hills will probably cover the greater part it. 

The back the card can used for recording early and late migration dates, 
nesting data, times unusual abundance any other items permanent interest. 
extensive field notes are kept, reference book and page numbers might entered 
the card. 

the title the article indicates, this form designed primarily for those who 
pursue the study ornithology avocation merely; hence the writer trusts that its 
limitations from technical standpoint will not too severely criticized. 


Los Angeles, California, May 29, 1926. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Misapplied Perseverance.—On the west porch our house Colorado Springs 
awning, extending along the front for fifteen feet. This taken down every fall 
and put again the spring. the ordinary type awning iron frame 
which can pulled against the side the house cords. odd coincidence 
was put for the season 1924, and again 1926, each time the 5th May. 
House Sparrows (Passer domesticus) seem think this put for their convenience 
roosting place night, and they sometimes attempt nest it. This note deals 
with two these attempts. 

The first was 1924. notes May say that for several days previously, 
perhaps two weeks, sparrows had been trying build nest this awning, and that 
had dumped the nearly finished nests two three times letting down the awning. 
should stated that this not done daily this season. the when the 
awning was dropped, there was nest with three fresh eggs. Evidently the awning 
had not been down for several days. The morning the 24th broken egg was found 
step below the awning. Apparently the bird had had nowhere else and had 
laid the awning. The afternoon the 25th another half-completed nest was 
dumped, and the 26th saw the birds carrying nesting material the place. 
nearly completed nest was dropped out the 28th. June destroyed another 
nest, with three fresh eggs, the awning. This nest must have been built great 
hurry, the bird must have begun lay before was completed; for the first egg 
could have been laid not later than the with the rest laid the rate one egg 
This did not give much more than two days for the building the new nest. 
June another nest had been begun, and the 6th still another almost completed 
one was destroyed. the 7th there little nesting material the awning, and 
practically completed nest was destroyed the 10th. fresh egg sparrow 
was found the lawn front the house the this possibly had been dropped 
the same bird which had been trying nest. There was nothing doing for some 
time after this, but the 22nd more dry grass fell when the awning dropped. Appar- 
ently the birds were trying again. went away for the summer day two 
after this, and the house was rented. not know the tenants had any trouble 
with the birds. 

had trouble 1925. were the house until the middle June, and 
then went away. the spring 1926 the sparrows made attempt build the 
awning; but about the first August, before that date, pair began nest there, 
despite the fact that the awning was dropped early every afternoon and usually 
remained down until after six the 2nd two eggs fell out and were 
course broken. something puzzle when those two eggs were laid—one 
possibly the night before and the other the next morning, unless there were two females. 
Another egg fell out the fourth. nest had been started the fifth, and this 
seems have been the last attempt, for there was nothing more after that date. 
broken egg was found the walk front the house this time. The various nests 
were constructed grass and straws, and those nearest completion would have some 
feathers them. 

One cannot help admiring the perseverance these birds trying nest under 
such adverse conditions, but both years seems have taken some little time 
show them how futile were their efforts. They had have lot experience 
teach WARREN, Colorado Springs, Colorado, August 17, 1926. 


Southern Race the Fan-tailed series fan-tailed warblers col- 
lected the junior writer Salvador 1925 and 1926 differs several respects from 
Euthlypis lachrymosa Cabanis southern Mexico and from 
lachrymosa tephra Ridgway northwestern Mexico. These southern Pacific coast 
birds are characterized follows: 

Euthlypis lachrymosa schistacea, subsp. nov. 
Southern Fan-tailed Warbler 


Type.—Male adult; no. 17,404, collection Donald Dickey; Pine Peaks, Volcan 
Conchagua, Salvador; altitude 3,000 feet; February 27, 1926; collected van 
Rossem; original no. 10,478. 


1 Contribution from the California Institute of Technology. 
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Subspecific characters.—Similar lachrymosa lachrymosa Cabanis, but 
dorsally clearer, purer slate color, particularly rump and upper tail coverts; remiges 
and rectrices darker slate, sometimes slate-black; under parts with yellow throat and 
abdomen more extensive and brighter (more lemon, less tawny) yellow, and much 
more decided contrast tawny breast. 

coast Central America from Chiapas south Salvador and 
probably Ometepe, Nicaragua. 

the clear slaty extreme the species, with contrasted 
under parts; lachrymosa occupies intermediate position characters 
geographically; while tephra the palest, most olivaceous race, with under parts least 
contrasted. The supposed slight differences size between lachrymosa and tephra 
seem too intangible have any diagnostic value the series examined. The 
Guererro specimen not typical any race, but seems nearest lachrymosa. 

Specimens examined.—Euthlypis lachrymosa lachrymosa: Mexico: Vera Cruz: 
Motzorango, Orizaba, Mirador, Oaxaca: Pluma, Guerrero: Acahuizotla, 
Tamaulipas: Santa Leonor, lachrymosa tephra: Sinaloa: Mazatlan, 
Rio Mazatlan, Chihuahua: Hacienda San Rafael, Jalisco: Barranca Ibarra, 
Euthlypis lachrymosa schistacea: Salvador: Volean Conchagua, Volean San Miguel, 
Colinas Jucuaran, Lake Olomega, Volcan Sociedad, Mt. Cacaguatique, 
Guatemala: Barranco Hondo, Mexico: Chiapas: Tuxtla, (not typical). 

are indebted the Museum Comparative Zoology, the Field Museum, the 
United States Bureau Biological Survey, and the United States National Museum, 
for the loan necessary comparison and VAN 
Pasadena, California, August 28, 1926. 


Observations the San Francisco Bay Region.—During the past spring for the first 
time had opportunity study and collect birds about San Francisco Bay. 
April 28, 1926, while the tide flats Albany, Alameda County, collected Sabine 
Gull (Xema sabini), and the next day, about mile north this point, secured 
another. Both these birds were males and they were company with Bonaparte 
Gulls. Although many trips were made these tide flats these were the only Sabine 
Gulls seen. Dr. Grinnell advises that this gull uncommon occurrence this 
region. 

April 29, secured male Red Phalarope (Phalaropus fulicarius), this being 
the only bird this species observed. Shore-birds, especially Western Sandpipers and 
Long-billed Dowitchers, were fairly numerous during the latter half April. Hud- 
sonian Curlews, Red-backed Sandpipers and Semipalmated Plover were common also. 
The birds appeared the height their migration between the 20th and 25th 
April. After that their numbers diminished rapidly, and the end the first 
week May only few were seen the tide flats. 

April was spent the ocean beach short distance north Point Reyes, 
Marin County. The beach this place very sandy, the sand extending far back 
from the shore. Here the first shore bird met with was the Sanderling (Crocethia 
alba). Flocks them were feeding along the beach close the water. each wave 
receded they would run close pursuit it, hurriedly picking here and there the 
food particles that left the sand. the next wave advanced they ran the 
beach just ahead it, lingering long possible without being engulfed it. 

also found the Snowy Plover (Charadrius nivosus) here, and April was 
fortunate find nest this species containing three eggs. The eggs were 
deposited slight depression the sand, close small piece driftwood and 
about 200 yards from the water. reliably informed that this the first nesting 
record the Snowy Plover for this vicinity. 

About mile from camp here found colony Tri-colored Blackbirds 
(Agelaius tricolor) building their nests dense growth raspberry brush. None 
the nests was completed that time.—E. Bellingham, Washington, Sep- 
tember 1926. 


Weasel and Birds.—Recently, while walking along foothill road within the city 
limits path was suddenly crossed California Weasel (Mustela 
xanthogenys) running rapid pace. Closely pursuing the air were female 
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Valley Quail (Lophortyx californica vallicola) and English Sparrow (Passer domes- 
ticus). The birds, seemingly close chased the weasel across weed- 
covered city lot, across street and garden wall, where they were frightened 
the sight negro beating rugs lawn. certainly seemed strange see 
birds such different type and temperament combining their efforts against their 
mustelid foe. The quail may have had clutch eggs the ground young 
protect, but why was the English Sparrow JAEGER, Riverside 
Junior College, Riverside, California, August 26, 1926. 


Three-cornered Fight.—I was camping pine forest not many miles from 
Reserve, New Mexico, accompanied small English terrier. front tent 
stood large dead pine, near the top which there were number holes, evidently 
the homes four pairs Ant-eating Woodpeckers (Balanosphyra formicivora acu- 
leata). gray, tassel-eared squirrel came scampering along, and was once spied 
the dog, which gave chase. The squirrel ran the dead tree mentioned above, 
instantly assailed the Woodpeckers. Their constant cries and their sharp bills 
made things uncomfortable for the squirrel that ran down the tree within 
few feet the dog, who sent him scampering the top again with his eight antagon- 
ists constantly flaying him. 

About this time there was swish wings, and Sharp-shinned Hawk (Accipiter 
velox) darted like streak among the Woodpeckers. For instant seemed that 
one them was doomed, but small margin managed escape, and instant 
they had all darted cover among the green boughs surrounding trees. All was 
quiet for few brief seconds, when the Woodpeckers returned the attack, except one 
which perched the topmost bough near-by tree, guard lookout, watching 
for the hawk. The other seven took the fight with the squirrel. 

few minutes the hawk again appeared the scene, the guard gave shrill 
call warning, and all the Woodpeckers were under cover before their enemy could 
reach them. The hawk, then, finding the birds their guard, left and did not return. 
The terrier soon abandoned the tree, and the squirrel hurried down and scampered 
away; the Woodpeckers quickly quieted down and went peacefully about their home 
affairs. believe that the birds recognized the squirrel danger their eggs 
STEELE, Reserve, New August 28, 1926. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE OTTAWA MEETING THE AMERI- 
CAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION.—The first 
meeting the ever held outside 
the United States convened October 
12-14 Ottawa. Despite its being held 
“foreign” soil, this meeting proved 
almost the best ever held, point 
total attendance well general in- 
terest manifested. This development 
showed the extreme cordiality feeling 
which obtains between the two countries, 
evidenced part the wonderfully 
warm reception accorded the Canadi- 
ans, part the large measure at- 
tendance from all parts the United 
States. 

The Victoria Memorial Museum Otta- 
served headquarters for the meet- 
ing. Here thoroughly comfortable rooms 
were available for the daily sessions; and 
the elegant Chateau Laurier provided for 


the social features. The thoroughness 
with which local arrangements had been 
worked out set new standard. And for 
this success the local committee charge, 
Mr. Hoyes Lloyd secretary, should 
accorded full credit. 

The upwards 200 attendance in- 
cluded more far-westerners double than 
heretofore the history the Union. 
Evidently westerners thought Ottawa 
really western point meeting, 
compared with the usual Atlantic coast 
cities. One the original founders 
the Union was present, Mr. Chas. 
Batchelder Cambridge. Antipodean 
delegate was pleasure meet was 
Mr. Alexander, until lately Editor 
the Australian There were nat- 
urally many others attendance for the 
first time, from the various Canadian 
provinces. 
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The Canadian Government itself, 
through its Minister Mines, Hon. Chas. 
Stewart, participated actively the 
entertainment the Union. Each mem- 
ber registered the opening day 
was presented, with the compliments 
the Minister Mines, autographed 
copy Taverner’s sumptuous new volume 
the “Birds Western Canada” 
lasting memento the Ottawa meeting. 

The art exhibit, housed wing 
the Museum for this occasion, was world- 
wide its representation. Besides the 
work practically all active American 
artists there were pieces Joseph Wolf, 
the father accurate bird portraiture, 
loaned Dame Alice Godman; also 
pieces Lodge, Millais, Larsen (of Den- 
mark), and Liljefors (of Sweden). The 
exhibit Ridwayiana, including many 
original drawings, was extensive and 
great interest. further exhibit was 
very effective one relating the history 
and personnel Canadian ornithology. 

The business session the Union occu- 
pied entire day and evening. Perhaps 
the most important items business 
transacted included the formal launching 
the Ridgway Memorial movement. Then 
the report progress the work upon 
the new Check-list, presented Dr. Stone, 
and the authorization the printing 
the ten-year index The Auk, were ac- 
complishments moment. New officers 
elected included, for President, Alexander 
Wetmore; Vice-presidents, Grinnell and 
Treasurer, McAtee. There was 
vacancy the class Fellows. New 
members elected were: May Thacher 
Cooke, Maunsell Crosby, Stanley 
Jewett, William Mousley, and 
Munro. 

The regularly scheduled program com- 
prised numbers, representing practi- 
cally all fields ornithology. During 
much the three days devoted this 
program, double sessions were held, the 
more popular papers being presented 
simultaneously with the technical ones 
separate part the building. is, 
course, very hard say which were the 
most noteworthy contributions. That 
Harrison Lewis, describing the eider- 
down industry newly developing Que- 
bec, proved wide interest. the 
movies, perhaps the most novel one was 
Owen Gromme’s, showing the nesting 
behavior the Loon. the technical 
papers, Robert Murphy’s report 
Study Adaptation among the Tubin- 
ares” was particularly suggestive. The 


animated impromptu discussion this and 
many other papers furnished valuable 
feature the program. 

the annual dinner our Canadian col- 
leagues presented entertainment 
rare humor, long remembered. And, 
course, the regular issue the 
made its appearance the evening pro- 
gressed. miniature the Great Auk 
appeared one the table favors 
each the 200 places. serious note 
during the dinner was struck when formal 
presentation was made Major Allan 
Brooks medal recognition his 
eminence bird illustrator. 

Throughout the sessions, the collections 
the Division Ornithology the Vic- 
toria Museum, rich most especially 
water birds, were kept fully open for ex- 
amination visitors. There was pleas- 
ing lack restraint this regard, 
that the fullest opportunity was enjoyed 
the systematically inclined for profiting 
the chance study the extensive series 
Canadian birds there available. 

Making toward real spirit welcome 
was unique piece modeling which 
surmounted the stair-head the entrance 
hall the Museum. This, the work 
Mr. Taverner and his assistants, 
was huge Great Auk standing three 
volumes (the Check-list, the 
Code, and The and below this 
was enthroned jeering Auklet straddling 
the world! The whole thing was done 
fine spirit humor and originality. 

the conclusion the regular pro- 
gram, three days were devoted excur- 
sions afield under the guidance local 
bird-students. These were largely attend- 
ed, reason the favorable weather; 
and long will the memory, the part 
least Californians, the brilliant 
display autumnal foliage the beauti- 
ful Ottawa Valley and among the Lauren- 
tian GRINNELL. 


MINUTES COOPER CLUB 
MEETINGS 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


The Southern Division the 
Cooper Ornithological Club held its regu- 
lar meeting Tuesday evening, July 27, 
1926, the Los Angeles Museum, Exposi- 
tion Park; twenty-five members and 
friends were present. the absence 
the president and vice-president, Mr. How- 
ard Robertson was called act 
chairman. Minutes the June meeting 
were read and approved. Through over- 
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sight, the secretary failed have hand 
June minutes the Northern Division. 
The name Thomas Tonkin McCabe, In- 
dianpoint Lake, Barkerville, C., Can- 
ada, was proposed Harold Michener. 

Dr. Spencer Atkinson presented 
some unusual slides animals, most 
which were taken flashlight his home 
Altadena, not far from the Mt. Wilson 
toll gate. California striped skunk, fox, 
possum and others were shown, among 
them quite remarkable picture the 
skunk the act using his well-known 
weapon offense. series pictures 
Anna Hummingbirds the nest showed 
the rapid development the nestlings. 

Following Dr. Atkinson’s talk, Mr. 
Wyman put number slides pre- 
historic animals, first some comics, then 
skeletons and the restored animals. 

Secretary 
pro 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


JUNE.—The June meeting the Cooper 
Ornithological Club, Northern Division, 
was held Thursday afternoon, June 17, 
1926, two o’clock Mills College, Cali- 
fornia, affiliation with the Pacific Di- 
vision the American Association for 
the Advancement Science. President 
Amelia Allen presided, and forty mem- 
bers and guests were present. The read- 
ing all minutes was omitted. The first 
paper the afternoon was read Mr. 
Ralph Hoffmann, upon “Courtship Per- 
formances Birds”. Mr. Hoffmann has 
recently spent much time the field, and 
presented his hearers many original 
facts concerning the spring activities 
the following thirteen birds: Western 
Grebe, Pigeon Guillemot, Black Tern, For- 
ster Tern, Beal Petrel, Ruddy Duck, Wil- 
son Phalarope, Wilson Snipe, Sage Grouse, 
Marsh Hawk, Texas Nighthawk, Three- 
toed Woodpecker, and Sage Thrasher. 

Dr. Tracy Storer’s paper was upon 
“Range Extension the Western Robin.” 
definition the former range the 
robin California, supplemented rec- 
ords taken during the last ten years, 
showed very decided increase sum- 
mer range. review conditions neces- 
sary for the successful rearing broods 
young robins pointed, according Dr. 
Storer, toward the increased area well- 
watered lawns city parks and private 
gardens the main factor concerned 
the increased summer population, since 
robins nest always preference near 
damp meadows containing abundance 
soft food for the young. 
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the close the program, brief 
business meeting was held which the 
following names were proposed for mem- 
bership: Mary Bulkley, Box 474, Car- 
mel, California, sponsored Grinnell; 
Mrs. Addie Houghton Freeborn, 2327 
Warring St., Berkeley, California, 
Tracy Storer; Ralph Ruskin Huestis, 
University Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 
Grinnell. 

GRINNELL, Sec- 
retary. 


July meeting the Northern 
Division the Cooper Ornithological Club 
was held the Museum Vertebrate 
Zoology, Berkeley, July 22, 1926, 
President Allen presided with thirty- 
five members and guests attendance. 
Minutes the Northern Division for June 
were read and approved. Minutes the 
Southern Division for June were read. 
The following names were proposed for 
membership: Raymond Gilmore, 1227 
Bonita Ave., Berkeley, Chester 
Lamb; and Ansel Robison, 1072 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Swarth. 

Mr. Swarth contributed two book re- 
views, commending his hearers Jona- 
than Dwight’s “Gulls the World”, which 
contains painstaking descriptions all 
the known plumages the many species 
gulls, and Monograph the Pheas- 
ants Japan” Nagamichi Kuroda, 
notable for its artistic merits. 

The talk the evening was Mr. 
Chester Lamb upon his recent three 
months trip down the gulf side Lower 
California. told realistic way 
the tribulations the road, tribulations 
encountered fish trucks well 
museum Fords, and the steepness and 
ruggedness the San Pedro Martirs. 
listed the birds found the gulf shore 
and then those the interior desert, and 
told literal rain birds following 
heavy storm during the migration sea- 
son. The creosote bushes seemed alive 
with bird individuals, and nineteen species 
not hitherto seen were noted. 

short paper “Tree Surgery and 
the Birds” was read Mr. Grinnell, who 
had watched favorite bird perches the 
oak tree outside his office window disap- 
pear under the ministrations “tree sur- 

After the formal adjournment the 
meeting, members lingered look over 
the books reviewed and study the trays 
birds referred Mr. Lamb his 
GRINNELL, 
Secretary. 
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Abbott, Clinton G., peculiar nesting site 
dusky warbler, 
Acanthis hornemanni exilipes, 165, 175 
linaria linaria, 165, 175 
Accipiter velox, 232, 272 
Actitis macularia, 
Aéronautes melanoleucus, 111, 179, 233 
Aethia cristatella, 246 
pusilla, 246 
Agelaius gubernator, 217 
longirostris, 227 
phoeniceus, 215 
phoeniceus aciculatus, 223, 225 
phoeniceus arctolegus, 217 
phoeniceus californicus, 218, 221 
phoeniceus caurinus, 217, 230 
phoeniceus fortis, 101, 217 
phoeniceus mailliardorum, 220, 223 
phoeniceus megapotamus, 216 
phoeniceus neutralis, 164, 217, 218, 
240 
phoeniceus nevadensis, 217, 228 
phoeniceus nyaritensis, 217 
phoeniceus sonoriensis, 217, 226 
tricolor, 271 
Aimophila ruficeps scotti, 236 
Aix sponsa, 182 
Ajaia ajaja, 102 
Albatross, 56, 106 
Allen, Walter I., blue-fronted jays Alta- 
dena, 172 
Amphispiza bilineata deserticola, 236 
Anas platyrhyncha platyrhyncha, 161 
Anhinga, 
Anodorynchus, 
Anser albifrons albifrons, 241 
albifrons gambeli, 241 
Anthus spinoletta rubescens, 170 
Aphelocoma californica, 182 
insularis, 241 
sieberi arizonae, 235 
woodhousei, 41, 234 
Aphriza virgata, 250 
Aquila chrysaetos, 100, 232 
chrysaetos canadensis, 123 
Archaeornis, 186 
Archibuteo ferrugineus, 98, 245 
lagopus sancti-johannis, 123, 182 
Archilochus alexandri, 233 
colubris, 128 
Ardea herodias hyperonca, 
herodias treganzai, 
Arenaria interpres interpres, 
interpres oahuensis, 
melanocephala, 
Asio flammeus flammeus, 124 
hypugaea, 252 
Astragalinus lawrencei, 235 


psaltria hesperophilus, 235 
Astur approximans insularis, 
atricapillus atricapillus, 240, 260 
atricapillus striatulus, 79, 240, 258 
fasciatus insularis, 
fasciatus vigilax, 
henshawi, 
insularis, 
Asyndesmus lewisi, 69, 100 
Atrichornis clamosa, 
Auk, Razor-billed, 200 
Auklet, Cassin, 38, 240 
Least, 246 
Rhinoceros, 37, 39, 138, 240, 244, 252 
Auriparus flaviceps flaviceps, 238 
Avocet, 46, 116 
Baeolophus wollweberi, 237 
Bailey, Alfred M., report the birds 
northwestern Alaska and regions 
adjacent Bering Strait, part VII, 
31; part VIII, 84; part IX, 121; 
part 165; notes Colorado 
shore birds, 46; winter notes from 
the Copper River, Alaska, 174; the 
ivory gull Colorado, 182; addi- 
tional records from arctic Alaska, 
246 
Bailey, Alfred M., and Niedrach, Robert J., 
the Franklin gull Colorado, 
Balanosphyra formicivora aculeata, 176, 
178, 272 
formicivora angustifrons, 177, 178 
formicivora bairdi, 176, 178 
formicivora martirensis, 176 
Bancroft, Griffing, the faunal areas 
Baja California Del Norte, 209 
Barnardius zonarius, 
Bassett, Frank N., the pool attraction 
for birds, 
Bergtold, H., avian gonads and migra- 
tion, 114 
Bird, Black-throated Coach-whip, 
Man-o’-war, 56, 102, 106 
Weaver, 
Bird Banders, With the, 
Bird-of-Paradise, 24, 107 
Bishop, B., photograph of, 52; the dis- 
tribution the races the ruby- 
crowned kinglet, 183 
Bittern, 162 
American, 
Blackbird, Bi-colored Red-winged, 
Brewer, 38, 61, 164 
California Bi-colored, 221 
California Red-winged, 221 
Great Basin Red-winged, 228 
Kern Red-winged, 225 
Northwestern Red-winged, 230 
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Red-winged, 93, 116, 219, 239 
Rusty, 99, 165 
San Diego Red-winged, 164, 218, 240 
San Francisco Red-winged, 223 
Sonora Red-winged, 226 
Thick-billed Red-winged, 101 
Tri-colored, 271 
Yellow-headed, 164, 235 
Bluebird, 12, 101 
American, 
Blue-throat, Red-spotted, 170 
Bombycilla cedrorum, 236 
Booth, J., observations the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region, 271 
Botaurus lentiginosus, 41, 162 
Brachyramphus craverii, 80, 214 
hypoleucus, 80, 214 
Bradbury, William C., photograph of, 
Branta canadensis canadensis, 153, 242 
canadensis hutchinsi, 153, 242 
canadensis minima, 153 
Broadtail, 
Brooks, Allan, notes the status the 
Peale falcon, 77; evidence the 
case the house wren, 93; the 
present status the trumpeter 
swan, 129; painting by, 195 
Bruner, Stephen C., notes the birds 
the Baboquivari Mountains, Ari- 
zona, 231 
Bubo maculosa, 
virginianus algistus, 125 
virginianus occidentalis, 100 
virginianus pallescens, 232 
Budgerigar, 28, 29, 185 
Budytes flavus alascensis, 169 
Buffle-head, 
Bull, Chas. Livingston, painting by, 205 
Bunting, Indigo, 
Lark, 116, 119 
Lazuli, 50, 236 
Rainbow, 
Snow, 166 
Bush-tit, 
Coast, 
Lead-colored, 237 
Butcher-bird, 248 
Buteo borealis calurus, 232 
lagopus sancti-johannis, 
Butorides virescens anthonyi, 
lapponicus alascensis, 41, 167 
Calder, James A., one Gambel sparrow, 49; 
Say phoebe banded night, 50; 
moving the nest the killdeer, 176; 
San Diego red-wings nesting 
orange grove, 240 
Calidris tenuirostris, 
Calypte anna, 130 
costae, 233 
Canachites canadensis osgoodi, 121 
Canary, 
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Canvas-back, 
Caracara, 210 
Cardinal, 51, 243 
Arizona, 236 
Cardinalis cardinalis, 243 
cardinalis superbus, 236 
Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis, 51, 235, 
254 
Casmerodius egretta, 175 
Cassowary, 
Catbird, 98, 116, 119 
Cathartes aura septentrionalis, 232 
Catherpes, 179 
mexicanus conspersus, 237 
Catoptrophorus semipalmatus inornatus, 
Centurus uropygialis, 233 
Cepphus columba, 240 
Ceratorhina monocerata, 
Cerorhina suckleyi, 
Cerorhinca monocerata, 37, 38, 39, 240, 
244, 252 
Chaemepelia passerina pallescens, 232 
Chamaea fasciata henshawi, 219 
Chambers, Lee, photograph of, 
Charadrius mongolus, 
nivosus, 271 
semipalmatus, 
Charitonetta albeola, 
Chat, 
Long-tailed, 104, 237 
Yellow-breasted, 104 
Chen rossii, 
Chickadee, 114, 197 
Black-capped, 101 
Long-tailed, 101, 116, 119 
Mountain, 101 
Santa Cruz, 267 
Short-tailed Mountain, 182 
Chondestes grammacus strigatus, 235 
Chordeiles acutipennis texensis, 233 
virginianus, 251 
Cinclus mexicanus unicolor, 
Circus cyaneus hudsonius, 123 
Cittocincla macroura indica, 
Clabaugh, Ernest D., notes the food 
the California screech owl, 43; casu- 
alties among birds, 128 
Clangula hyemalis, 173 
Clay, I., unusual visitors Humboldt 
County, California, 
Cockatoo, 
Black, 
Colaptes auratus borealis, 126 
cafer collaris, 100, 233 
Columba fasciata, 
fasciata fasciata, 232, 262 
fasciata vioscae, 262 
Colymbus nigricollis californicus, 160 
Condor, 54, 55, 201 
California, 198 
Conure, 
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Yellow-fronted, 
Cooke, May Thacher, how the bird census 


solves some problems distribu- 


tion, 206 
Coot, 164 
Coracias indica, 
Cormorant, 38, 56, 105, 244 
Baird, 241 
Brandt, 241, 252 
Farallon, 88, 241 
Corvus corax principalis, 165, 175 
corax sinuatus, 235, 241 
cryptoleucus, 235 
Cowbird, 245, 248 
Dwarf, 235 
Red-eyed, 235 
Crane, 12, 138 
Demoiselle, 
Whooping, 137 
Creeper, 113 
Tawny, 267 
Crocethia alba, 36, 271 
Crossbill, American, 
Mexican, 116, 119 
White-winged, 174, 175 
Crow, 
Clark, 114, 115, 116 
Curlew, Bristle-thighed, 
Hudsonian, 84, 271 
Long-billed, 47, 164 
Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus, 101 
Cyanocitta stelleri frontalis, 172 
Cyanorhamphus auriceps, 185 
novae-zealandiae, 185 
Cyanosylvia suecica robusta, 170 
Cygnus buccinator, 129 
Cynanthus latirostris, 233 
Cypseloides niger borealis, 109 
Cyrtonyx montezumae mearnsi, 232 
Dendragapus obscurus obscurus, 
Dendroica aestiva rubiginosa, 169 
aestiva sonorana, 237 
auduboni auduboni, 101, 237 
nigrescens, 237 
occidentalis, 237 
tigrina, 
townsendi, 237 
Dichromanassa rufescens dickeyi, 246 
rufescens rufescens, 246 
Dickey, Donald R., photograph of, 
Dickey, Donald R., and van Rossem, J., 
southern race the fan-tailed 
warbler, 270 
Dipper, American, 127 
Diver, 
Dixon, Joseph, the buffle-head breeds 
California, 
Douglas, Charles, Sr., unexpected re- 
lationship, 179 
Dove, 
Barbary, 
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Mexican Ground, 232 
Mourning, 115, 116, 119 
Western Mourning, 100, 232 
White-winged, 232 
Dowitcher, 
Long-billed, 271 
Dryobates arizonae, 233 
nuttalli, 219 
cactophilus, 233 
villosus monticola, 100 
Duck, 16, 38, 50, 172, 239 
Blue-winged Teal, 161 
Buffle-head, 
Canvas-back, 
Cinnamon Teal, 161, 196 
Lesser Scaup, 
Mallard, 51, 161 
Old-squaw, 173 
Redhead, 162 
Ring-necked, 160, 162 
Ruddy, 162 
Scaup, 
Shoveller, 162 
Wood, 182 
Eagle, Australian, 139 
Bald, 38, 240 
Golden, 100, 123, 184, 232 
Harpy, 197 
Northern Bald, 123 
Edson, M., trumpeter swan records from 
the state Washington, 
Egret, American, 175 
Reddish, 246 
Elanus leucurus, 98, 172 
Ellis, Ralph, Jr., the Tennessee warbler 
again California, 
Empidonax difficilis difficilis, 234 
minimus, 175 
Emu, 
Endomychura, 
Eremophila alpestris arcticola, 165 
Ereunetes mauri, 
pusillus, 
Erismatura jamaicensis, 162 
Euphagus carolinus, 99, 165, 246 
cyanocephalus, 164 
Euphema bourkii, 185 
Euthlypis lachrymosa lachrymosa, 270, 271 
lachrymosa schistacea, 270, 271 
lachrymosa tephra, 270, 271 
columbarius columbarius, 102, 124 
columbarius richardsonii, 102 
melanogenys, 
mexicanus, 
peregrinus anatum, 77, 124 
peregrinus callidus, 
peregrinus 77, 124, 182, 240 
peregrinus peregrinus, 
rusticolus, 172 
sparverius phalaena, 232 
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Falcon, Peale, 77, 124, 182, 240 
Prairie, 98, 194, 202 
Figgins, D., William Bradbury, 
Finch, 13, 
Aleutian Rosy, 165 
Australian, 
California Purple, 254 
Gouldian, 13, 
Green Singing, 
Hepburn Rosy, 249 
House, 50, 51, 212, 235, 254, 255, 256, 
257 
Island, 240 
Rosy, 45, 74, 253 
Flamingo, 
Flicker, 55, 108 
Boreal, 126 
Orange-shafted, 116 
Red-shafted, 100, 130, 233 
Flycatcher, 55, 232 
Ash-throated, 233 
Hammond, 250 
Least, 175 
Olive-sided, 234, 267 
Paradise, 
Spotted, 
Traill, 116, 245 
Vermilion, 234 
Western, 62, 234 
Foster, L., contents barn owl pellets, 
130 


Fraser, Thomas, late nesting cedar 
waxwing, 173 

Fregata minor palmerstoni, 102 

Fuertes, Louis Agassiz, painting by, 194 

Fulica americana americana, 164 

Fulmar, Pacific, 241, 244 

Fulmarus glacialis glupischa, 241, 244 


Gannet, 200 
Gavia pacifica, 244 
Geococcyx californianus, 233 
Geopsittacus, 
occidentalis, 185 
Geothlypis trichas, 245 
trichas occidentalis, 237 
Glaucidium gnoma californicum, 92, 171 
Gnatcatcher, 213 
Plumbeous, 238 
Western, 238 
Godwit, Marbled, 
Pacific, 
Goldfinch, Green-backed, 235 
Lawrence, 235 
Pale, 116, 119 
Willow, 245 
Goldman, A., breeding birds White 
Mountains lake, 159 
Goose, 38, 138 
Cackling, 153 
Emperor, 41, 154 
Ross, 
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Tule, 241 
White-fronted, 241 
Goshawk, 46, 172 
Western, 108, 258, 259, 260, 261 
Grackle, 
Great-tailed, 
Grebe, 162, 239 
American Eared, 160 
Grinnell, Hilda W., photograph of, 


Joseph, the evidence the 


former breeding the rhinoceros 
auklet California, 37; photograph 
of, 52; review Bailey’s Birds 
Florida, doped robins, 97; oc- 
currence the roseate spoonbill 
the Colorado Delta, 102; species ver- 
sus subspecies, 103; review For- 
bush’s Birds Massachusetts and 
other New England States, 104; 
another new race quail from 
Lower California, 128; review 
Simmons’ Birds the Austin Re- 
gion, new race Say Phoebe 
from northern Lower California, 
180; review Heilmann’s The Ori- 
gin Birds and Landsborough 
Thomson’s Problems Bird Migra- 
tion, 186; the Ottawa meeting 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
272 
Grinnell, and Swarth, S., addi- 
tional subspecies spotted towhee 
from Lower California, new 
race acorn-storing woodpecker 
from Lower California, 176 
Grosbeak, 
Alaska Pine, 175 
Black-headed, 50, 116, 119, 236 
Grouse, 175 
Dusky, 99, 101 
Spruce, 205 
Guillemot, 
Horn-billed, 
Horned, 252 
Pigeon, 38, 240 
Gull, 37, 200 
Bonaparte, 271 
California, 38, 87, 97, 241 
Franklin, 
Glaucous, 241 
Glaucous-winged, 97, 98, 241 
Heermann, 
Ivory, 182 
Sabine, 178, 271 
Southern Western, 214 
Western, 38, 98, 241 
Gymnocorax senex, 
Gray, 172 
Haliaeétus leucocephalus alascanus, 123 
Hall, Raymond, notes water birds 
nesting Pyramid Lake, Nevada, 


7 
7 
7 
: 
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Harris, Harry, examples recent Ameri- 
bird art, 191 
Hawk, 11, 172, 248 
American Rough-legged, 116 
Desert Sparrow, 232 
Duck, 38, 124 
Ferruginous Rough-legged, 98, 115, 
116, 172, 245 
Fish, 239 
Marsh, 106, 116, 123, 239 
Pigeon, 124 
Richardson Pigeon, 102 
Rough-legged, 41, 123, 172, 182 
Sharp-shinned, 232, 272 
Sparrow, 107, 116, 119 
Swainson, 246 
Western Red-tailed, 232, 246 
Heleodytes brunneicapillus couesi, 237 
Heliodoxa jacula henryi, 243 
Helodromas solitarius cinnamomeus, 
Henderson, D., the voice the old- 
squaw, 173 
Henderson, N., the cardinal again, 243 
Hennessey, Frank, paintings by, 200 
Heron, 38, 238 
Anthony Green, 
California Great Blue, 
Great Blue, 175 
Great White, 201, 205 
Hesperornis, 186 
Hirundo erythrogaster, 241 
rustica erythrogastra, 169 
Hoffmann, Ralph, wood ibis Ventura 
County, California, 47; male Amer- 
ican crossbill feeds female, 48; les- 
ser yellow-legs western Oregon, 
94; bird Ventura 
County, California, 102 
Holman, C., nesting the California 
pigmy owl Yosemite, 
Honey-eater, 
Horsfall, Bruce, painting by, 198 
Howard, W., photograph of, 
Huey, Laurence M., two species new 
the avifauna California, 44; 
prolific Anthony green heron, 94; 
two unrecorded, occurrences the 
Richardson pigeon hawk Cali- 
fornia, 102 
Hummingbird, 38, 55, 188, 238, 243 
Allen, 61, 241, 267 
Anna, 55, 61, 171 
Black-chinned, 55, 233 
Broad-billed, 233 
Broad-tailed, 100 
Costa, 55, 233 
Ruby-throated, 108, 128 
Hunt, Lynn Bogue, paintings by, 196 
Hylocichla guttata, 238 
minima aliciae, 170 


Ibis, 
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White-faced Glossy, 
Wood, 47, 55, 
Icteria virens longicauda, 237 
Icterus bullocki, 235 
cucullatus nelsoni, 235 
icterus, 227 
parisorum, 237 
Iridoprocne bicolor, 169 
Jacques, Francis L., painting by, 197 
Jaeger, Edmund C., weasel and birds, 271 
Jaeger, 
Pomarine, 126 
Jay, 93, 248 
Alaska, 174, 175 
Arizona, 235 
Black-headed, 102 
Blue-fronted, 172 
California, 38, 43, 61, 182, 199, 266 
Island, 241 
Long-crested, 102, 115, 116, 117, 119 
Pinyon, 101 
Woodhouse, 41, 234 
Jewett, Stanley G., notes some unusual 
Oregon birds, 41; the prairie falcon 
Willamette Valley, Oregon, 
Junco, 232 
Oregon, 61, 
Pink-sided, 44, 102 
Point Pinos, 267 
Slate-colored, 116, 168 
Thurber, 129 
Junco caniceps, 
hyemalis hyemalis, 168 
mearnsi, 
oreganus shufeldti, 
oreganus thurberi, 129 
Kestrel, 
Killdeer, 47, 116, 119, 164, 176 
Kingbird, Arkansas, 233 
Cassin, 233 
Kingfisher, 239, 248 
Kinglet, Arizona Ruby-crowned, 183 
Ashy, 183 
Ruby-crowned, 62, 98, 170, 238 
Kite, 238 
White-tailed, 98, 172 
Lagopus lagopus albus, 121 
lagopus alexandrae, 121 
mutus rupestris, 122 
Lamb, Chester C., the Viosca pigeon, 262 
Lanius borealis invictus, 169 
ludovicianus anthonyi, 268 
ludovicianus excubitorides, 236, 268 
ludovicianus gambeli, 268 
Lanivireo solitarius cassini, 236 
Lark, Desert Horned, 116 
Dusky Horned, 
Horned, 128, 234, 266 
Pallid Horned, 41, 165 
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Larus californicus, 87, 97, 241 
franklinii, 
glaucescens, 97, 98, 241 
hyperboreus, 241 
occidentalis, 
occidentalis livens, 214 
occidentalis wymani, 214 
Law, Eugene, with the bird banders, 49; 
how soundly birds sleep, 51; 
photograph of, 52; injured juncos 
quickly recover, 129; green-tailed 
towhee qualifies intelligence test, 
juvenal house wren reveals 
ancestral trait not apparent 
adults, 178 
LeSouef, S., scarcity certain Aus- 
tralian birds, 
Leucosticte griseonucha, 165 
littoralis, 249 
tephrocotis littoralis, 253 
Ligon, Stokley, nesting the great- 
tailed grackle New Mexico, 
Limosa fedoa, 
lapponica baueri, 
Lincoln, Frederick C., mystery band num- 
ber season 1925, 50; the migra- 
tion the cackling goose, 153 
Linsdale, Jean, least flycatcher Kansas 
summer, 175; the magpie nesting 
Kansas, 179; Philadelphia vireo 
Kansas, 181 
Longspur, Alaska, 41, 167 
McCown, 116 
Loon, 239 
Pacific, 244 
Lophortyx californica achrustera, 128 
californica plumbea, 128 
vallicola, 128, 272 
gambelii, 232 
Lorius lory, 
Lory, Black-cap, 
Swainson, 
Loxia curvirostra minor, 
leucoptera, 175 
Lunda, 
cirrhata, 
Macaw, 
Hyacinthine, 19, 
Magpie, 41, 101, 114, 116, 117, 119, 179 
American, 175 
Yellow-billed, 
Mailliard, Joseph, photograph of, 52; 
first experience bird banding, 70; 
Townsend solitaire singing the 
autumn, 127; 
reaches the Pribilofs, 133; Cali- 
fornia pigmy owl bathes, 171 
Mallard, 51, 161 
Man-o’-war Bird, 56, 102, 106 
Marila affinis, 
marila, 
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valisineria, 
Martin, Eastern Purple, 236 
McAtee, L., review Henry William- 
son’s The Lone Swallows, 186 
Meadowlark, 38, 116, 266 
Western, 96, 101 
Megaquiscalus major macrourus, 
Melanerpes formicivorus bairdi, 
Melopelia asiatica trudeaui, 232 
Melopsittacus undulatus, 
Melospiza lincolni lincolni, 236 
melodia cooperi, 65, 219 
melodia montana, 101 
melodia sanaka, 169 
Merganser, 
American, 90, 138 
Red-breasted, 138 
Mergus americanus, 
Michael, Charles W., acorn storing meth- 
ods the California and Lewis 
woodpeckers, 
Michael, Enid, unusual behavior 
ouzel, 45; the habits the swifts 
Yosemite Valley, 109 
Michener, Harold, warbler trap, 
Michener, Harold, and Michener, Josephine 
R., studies 1170 banded house 
finches, 254 
Michener, Josephine R., our baby song 
sparrow, 
Micropalama himantopus, 
Micropallas whitneyi, 233 
Miller, Loye H., photograph of, 52; the 
food white-tailed kite, 172 
Miller, Mary Mann, American redstart 
near Los Angeles, 
Mimus polyglottos leucopterus, 237 
Mockingbird, 
Western, 237 
Moffitt, James, notes white-fronted and 
tule geese central California, 241 
Molothrus ater obscurus, 235, 245 
Morcom, F., photograph of, 
Motacilla alba ocularis, 169 
Murre, 37, 
Horned, 
Murrelet, Ancient, 
Craveri, 80, 214 
Marbled, 138 
Xantus, 214 
Muscicapa saya, 180 
Myadestes townsendi, 101, 127, 238 
Mycteria americana, 47, 
Myiarchus cinerascens cinerascens, 233 
Mynah, 


Nannus troglodytes alascensis, 170 
Neilson, James A., bird notes from Wheat- 
land, Wyoming, 
Neophema, 
bourkii, 185 
chrysogastra, 185 


we 
7 
7 
7 
7 


t- 
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elegans, 185, 186 
petrophila, 186 
pulchella, 185, 186 
splendida, 186 
venusta, 25, 186 
Nichols, T., angles and speculation 
migration, 157 
Niedrach, Robert (with Alfred Bailey), 
the Franklin gull Colorado, 
Nighthawk, 238, 251 
Texas, 233 
Ninox marmorata, 
Nonpareil, 
Nucifraga columbiana, 101 
Numenius americanus, 
americanus americanus, 164 
hudsonicus, 
tahitiensis, 
Nutcracker, Clark, 101 
Nuthatch, Pigmy, 55, 115, 116, 117, 119 
Rock, 
Slender-billed, 116 
Nuttallornis borealis, 234 
Nyctea, 125 
Nyroca americana, 162 
Oberholseria chlorura, 72, 133 
Oenanthe oenanthe oenanthe, 170 
Old-squaw, 173 
Olor buccinator, 
columbianus, 
Oporornis tolmiei, 237 
Oreospiza chlorura, 236 
Oriole, 
Arizona Hooded, 235 
Bullock, 61, 235 
Scott, 235 
Ortega, James L., anna hummingbird bath- 
ing, 130; robin carrying water 
young, 244 
Osprey, 38, 239 
Otocoris alpestris, 234 
alpestris adusta, 234 
Otus asio bendirei, 
Ouzel, Water, 45, 238, 239 
Owl, 11, 27, 172 
Barn, 54, 130 
Burrowing, 252, 266 
California Pigmy, 92, 171 
California Screech, 
Elf, 233 
Great Gray, 172 
Great Horned, 114, 188 
Hawk, 172 
Horned, 247 
Long-eared, 
Lynx, 125 
Pale Horned, 100 
Pigmy, 
Saint Michael Horned, 125 
Screech, 114, 116, 119, 188, 212 
Short-eared, 124 
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Snowy, 125, 172 

South American, 

Western Horned, 232 
Oxyechus vociferus, 47, 176 

vociferus vociferus, 164 


Pagophila alba, 182 
Parakeet, 12, 18, 21, 24, 28, 184 
Adelaide, 
Alexandrine, 
Australian Night, 185 
Australian Pileated, 185 
Blue-winged Grass, 25, 186 
Bourke, 185 
Elegant Grass, 185, 186 
Fijian Masked, 185 
Ground, 185 
Indian Ring-necked, 185 
New Zealand, 185 
Orange-bellied Grass, 185 
Paradise, 185 
Prince Wales, 24, 243 
Ring-necked, 14, 185 
Rock Grass, 186 
Splendid Grass, 186 
Turquoisine, 185, 186 
Paroquet, Carolina, 
Parrot, 18, 21, 24, 
Alexandrine, 
Amazon, 
Grass, 
Ground, 
Scarlet-shouldered, 
Sea, 37, 
Partridge, Alaska Spruce, 121 
Passer domesticus, 270, 272 
domesticus domesticus, 235 
Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinus, 168 
sandwichensis nevadensis, 235 
sandwichensis sandwichensis, 168 
Passerella iliaca fulva, 
iliaca iliaca, 169 
iliaca unalaschcensis, 182 
Passerina amoena, 236 
Pelecanus californicus, 232 
Pelican, 
Brown, 
California Brown, 232 
Florida Brown, 203 
White, 38, 56, 87, 105 
Pelidna alpina pacifica, 
alpina sakhalina, 
Penthestes gambeli abbreviatus, 182 
gambeli, 101 
Perisoreus canadensis fumifrons, 175 
Perissonetta collaris, 162 
Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons, 244 
Pewee, Wood, 116, 119 
Pezoporus, 
wallieus, 185 
Phainopepla, 236 
nitens, 236 
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Phalacrocorax auritus albociliatus, 
Phalaenoptilus nuttalli nuttalli, 100, 233 
Phalarope, Red, 271 
Wilson, 46, 164, 232 
Phalaropus fulicarius, 271 
Pheasant, 21, 30, 
Impeyan, 
Ring-necked, 98, 196 
Philacte canagica, 
Phoebe, Black, 224 
Northern Say, 45, 181 
Rocky Mountain Say, 181 
San Jose Say, 180 
Say, 50, 51, 233 
Phylloscopus borealis borealis, 170 
Pica pica hudsonia, 101, 175, 179 
Picoides americanus fasciatus, 175 
Pierce, Wright M., photograph of, 
Pigeon, 18, 22, 
Band-tailed, 42, 55, 232 
Crowned, 
Passenger, 
Sea, 
262, 263 
Viosca Band-tailed, 262 
Pinicola enucleator alascensis, 175 
Pipilo consobrinus, 133 
fuscus crissalis, 219 
fuscus mesoleucus, 236 
maculatus arcticus, 131 
maculatus clementae, 133 
maculatus curtatus, 72, 131, 133 
maculatus falcifer, 131, 133 
maculatus falcinellus, 131, 133 
maculatus magnirostris, 131, 133 
maculatus megalonyx, 131, 133 
maculatus montanus, 131, 133 
maculatus oregonus, 131, 133 
maculatus umbraticola, 131 
Pipit, 170 
Piranga ludoviciana, 101, 236 
rubra cooperi, 236 
Pisobia bairdi, 31, 
fuscicollis, 
maculata, 
minutilla, 32, 
ruficollis, 
Planesticus migratorius, 
migratorius propinquus, 101, 238, 244, 
264, 265 
Plath, Karl, painting by, 203 
Platycercus adelaidae, 
pallidiceps, 14, 185 
lectrophenax nivalis nivalis, 166 
Plegadis guarauna, 
Ploceus philippinus, 
Plover, Black-bellied, 47, 
Golden, 84, 119 
Killdeer, 47, 116, 119, 164, 176 
Mongolian, 85, 169 
Pacific Golden, 
Semipalmated, 85, 271 
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Snowy, 271 
Upland, 239 
Pluvialis dominica dominica, 
dominica fulva, 
Polioptila caerulea obscura, 238 
plumbea, 238 
Poole, Earl L., painting by, 197, 204 
Poor-will, 100, 233 
Porphyrocephalus spurius, 185 
Porzana carolina, 163 
Potter, B., English aviaries, 127 
Preble, Edward A., the western meadow- 
lark northern British Columbia, 
Progne subis subis, 236 
Psaltriparus minimus minimus, 219 
plumbeus, 237 
Psephotus pulcherrimus, 94, 185 
Psophodes nigrigularis, 
Ptarmigan, 125, 165, 174 
Rock, 121, 122 
Willow, 96, 121 
Puffin, Horn-billed, 37, 
Tufted, 
Puffinus griseus, 241 
opisthomelas, 241 
Pycnonotus sinensis .stresemanni, 
Pyctorhis sinensis major, 
Pyrocephalus rubinus mexicanus, 234 
Pyrrhulopsis personata, 185 


Quail, 13, 128, 213 
California, 128, 267 
Chinese Painted, 
Gambel, 232 
Mearns, 232 
Painted, 
Scaled, 76, 116, 117, 119 
Valley, 129, 171, 272 
Querquedula cyanoptera, 161 
discors, 161 
Rail, 
Sora, 163 
Virginia, 160, 163, 252 
Rallus virginianus, 163 
Raven, 30, 38, 41, 235, 240, 241 
American, 235 
Northern, 165, 175 
White-necked, 235 
Ray, Milton S., the discovery the nest 
and eggs the western goshawk 
California, 258 
Recurvirostra americana, 
Redhead, 162 
Redpoll, 165, 174 
Common, 175 
Hoary, 165, 175 
Redstart, American, 47, 
Black, 
Painted, 237 
Regulus calendula, 187, 238 
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calendula calendula, 170, 183 
cineraceus, 183 
calendula grinnelli, 183 
calendula obscurus, 183 
Rich, C., photograph of, 
Ridgway, John L., painting by, 199 
Ridgway, Robert, paintings by, 199; 
the type Falco peregrinus pealei, 
240 
Riparia riparia, 133, 169 
Road-runner, 233 
Robertson, H., photograph of, 
Robertson, John McB., American redstart 
southern California, 47; some 
notes the cliff swallow, 244 
Robin, 93, 97, 115, 116, 117, 119, 264, 265, 
266 
American, 
Blue, 
Pekin, 
Western, 61, 63, 101, 170, 238, 244, 
264, 265 
Rosella, Bauer, 
Mealy, 14, 185 
Ross, Roland Case, spring trip Santa 
Cruz Island, 240 


Sagmatorrhina suckleyi, 
Salpinctes, 179 
obsoletus obsoletus, 101, 237 
Sanderling, 36, 271 
Sandpiper, Baird, 31, 46, 
Buff-breasted, 
Least, 32, 
Pectoral, 
Red-backed, 33, 46, 85, 271 
Rufous-necked, 
Semipalmated, 
Spotted, 
Stilt, 
Western, 31, 33, 34, 35, 271 
Western Solitary, 
White-rumped, 
Sapsucker, Red-naped, 233 
Williamson, 100 
Yellow-bellied, 179 
Sawyer, Edmund J., painting by, 202; 
what water bird, 238 
Sayornis nigricans, 234 
sayus, 50, 233 
quiescens, 180 
sayus sayus, 180 
sayus yukonensis, 45, 180 
Schneider, Frances B., occurrence the 
Sabine gull Playa del Rey, 178 
Scops leucotis, 
White-winged, 124 
Sefton, Joseph Jr., third rusty black- 
bird recorded California, 
99; exhaustion migrating sea 
birds, 244 
Selasphorus alleni, 241 
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platycercus, 100 
Setophaga picta, 237 
ruticilla, 47, 
Shama, 
Shaw, Tsenhwang, review Touche’s 
Handbook Birds Eastern 
China, 
Shearwater, Black-vented, 241 
Sooty, 241 
Shoveller, 162 
Shrike, 212, 213 
California, 187 
Northern, 169 
White-rumped, 187, 236 
Sialia sialis, 
Simmons, Will, etching by, 201 
Skinner, P., wood ibis Yellowstone 
National Park, 
Sloanaker, L., the gray 
Washington, 172 
Smith, Austin, fruit-eating hummingbirds, 
243 
Smith, Charles Piper, has the cowbird 
come stay, 245 
Solitaire, Townsend, 101, 127, 238 
Sora, 163 
Sparrow, 
Alameda Song, 
Aleutian Savannah, 168 
Aleutian Song, 169 
Brewer, 116, 181, 235 
Chipping, 116, 119, 267 
Clay-colored, 116, 119 
Desert Black-throated, 236 
English, 43, 93, 115, 116, 119, 235, 272 
Fox, 169 
Gambel, 49, 51, 54, 70, 72, 168, 171, 
235 
Golden-crowned, 63, 72, 96, 168, 171 
House, 270 
Intermediate, 
Java, 
Large-billed, 210 
Lincoln, 236 
Modoc Song, 
Mountain Song, 101 
Nevada Savannah, 235 
Nuttall, 63, 266, 267 
San Diego Song, 
Scott, 236 
Shumagin Fox, 182 
Song, 50, 62, 212 
Swamp, 239 
Tree, 116, 202 
Warner Mountain Fox, 
Western Chipping, 61, 96, 235 
Western Lark, 235 
Western Savannah, 168 
Western Tree, 168 
White-crowned, 101, 235 
Spathopterus alexandrae, 
Spatula clypeata, 162 
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Sphyrapicus thyroideus, 100 
varius nuchalis, 233 
varius varius, 179 
Spizella breweri, 181, 235 
monticola ochracea, 168 
passerina arizonae, 235 
Spoonbill, 21, 197 
Roseate, 102, 204 
Spreo superbus, 
Squatarola squatarola, 47, 
Starling, Spreo, 19, 
Steele, Ed. S., three-cornered fight, 272 
Steganopus tricolor, 46, 164, 232 
Sternula albifrons antillarum, 161 
Stilt, 
Stoner, Emerson A., American egrets near 
Benicia, 175 
Storer, Tracy I., photograph of, 52; the 
white-throated swift western 
Yolo County, California, 179; range 
extensions the western robin 
California, 264 
Sturnella neglecta, 96, 101 
Surf-bird, 184, 250 
Sutton, George M., painting by, 201 
Swales, Bradshaw H., ruby-throated hum- 
mingbird near St. Michael, Alaska, 
128 
Swallow, 186, 232, 238 
Bank, 133, 169 
Barn, 157, 169, 241 
Cliff, 244, 245 
Northern Violet-green, 236 
Tree, 169, 239 
White-bellied, 251 
Swan, 138 
Trumpeter, 129 
Swarth, S., northern Say phoebe 
California, 45; photograph of, 52; 
gulls feeding star-fish, 97; re- 
view Wait’s Manual the Birds 
Ceylon, James Hepburn, 
little known Californian ornithol- 
ogist, 249 
Swarth, (with Grinnell), addi- 
tional subspecies spotted towhee 
from Lower California, 130; new 
race acorn-storing woodpecker 
from Lower California, 176 
Swift, 238 
Black, 109 
Cloud, 109 
White-throated, 109, 111, 179, 233, 236 
Synthliboramphus antiquus, 
Syrnium perspicillatum, 
Tachycineta thalassina lepida, 236 
Tanager, 
Cooper, 236 
Western, 50, 101, 236 
Tangavius aeneus involucratus, 235 
Tate, C., the Brewer sparrow the 
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Oklahoma panhandle, 181 
Tavistock, Lord, communication from, 184 
Teal, Blue-winged, 161 

Cinnamon, 161, 196 
Teratornis, 204 
Tern, 
Arctic, 84, 119, 124 
Least, 161 
Terpsiphone paradisi, 
Thrasher, 212 
Crissal, 237 
Palmer, 237 
Thrush, 38, 101 
Dwarf Hermit, 62, 
Gray-cheeked, 170 
Hermit, 238 
Olive-backed, 102 
Russet-backed, 61, 243, 245 
Varied, 188 
Water, 239 
Thryomanes bewickii bairdi, 237 
Tit, 
Titlark, 239 
Titmouse, Bridled, 237 
Plain, 
Totanus flavipes, 47, 
melanoleucus, 47, 
Toucan, 19, 
Toucanet, 
Towhee, Anthony Brown, 171 
Arctic, 116 
Brown, 266 
California Brown, 
Canyon, 236 
Cape Colnett Spotted, 131, 133 
Green-tailed, 72, 130, 133, 236 
Guadalupe Spotted, 133 
Large-billed Spotted, 133 
Long-spurred, 116, 119 
Nevada, 
Nevada Spotted, 133 
Oregon Spotted, 133 
Rocky Mountain Spotted, 133 
Sacramento Spotted, 133 
San Clemente Spotted, 133 
San Diego Spotted, 133 
San Francisco Spotted, 61, 133 
Spurred, 171 
Toxostoma crissale, 237 
curvirostre palmeri, 237 
redivivum helvum, 212 
Trichoglossus novae-hollandiae, 
Troglodytes aedon parkmani, 178 
Troupial, 164, 227 
Trumpeter, 12, 
Tryngites subruficollis, 
Turdus migratorius propinquus, 170 
Turkey, Brush, 139 
Turnstone, 
Black, 
Tyrannus verticalis, 233 
vociferans, 233 


) 


Nov., 1926 


Tyto alba pratincola, 130 
Uria columba, 
Van Rossem, J., the Craveri murrelet 
California, 80; the California forms 
Agelaius phoeniceus, 215; the 
Lower California reddish egret, 246 
Van Rossem, (with Dickey, R.), 
southern race the Fan-tailed 
warbler, 270 
Verdin, 238 
Vermivora celata, 
celata celata, 237 
celata lutescens, 44, 236 
celata sordida, 
luciae, 236 
peregrina, 47, 
ruficapilla gutturalis, 236 
Vireo, Cassin, 61, 116, 236 
Least, 236 
Philadelphia, 181 
Plumbeous, 116, 119 
Western Warbling, 50, 101, 236 
Vireo bellii pusillus, 236 
Vireosylva gilva swainsoni, 101, 236 
philadelphica, 181 
Vulture, 204 
Turkey, 232 
Wagtail, Alaska Yellow, 169 
Swinhoe, 169 
Yellow, 
Wales, Joseph H., the coo the band- 
tailed pigeon, 42; note the feed- 
ing habits gulls, 
Walker, Alex., additional notes the 
birds Tillamook County, Oregon, 
181 
Warbler, 38, 181 
Alaska Yellow, 169 
Audubon, 62, 98, 101, 116, 171, 237 
Black-throated Gray, 237 
Calaveras, 49, 50, 92, 104, 236 
Cape May, 
Dusky, 50, 
Fan-tailed, 270 
Golden Pileolated, 61, 243 
Hermit, 237 
Kennicott Willow, 170 
Lucy, 236 
Lutescent, 44, 50, 62, 236 
Macgillivray, 237 
Myrtle, 157 
Nashville, 104 
Pileolated, 50, 116, 237, 245 
Sonora Yellow, 237 
Southern Fan-tailed, 270 
Tennessee, 47, 50, 
Townsend, 237 
Virginia, 115, 116, 117, 119 
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Yellow, 49, 50, 61, 116, 119 
Warren, Edward R., misapplied persever- 
ance, 270 
Waxwing, Cedar, 63, 173, 236 
Wetmore, Alexander, the name for the 
goshawk New Caledonia, 
Wheatear, 170 
Willet, Western, 
Wilsonia pusilla chryseola, 237 
pusilla pileolata, 237 
Wood, Casey lessons aviculture from 
English aviaries, correction con- 
cerning aviaries, 243 
Woodcock, 238 
Woodpecker, 113, 212 
Alaska Three-toed, 175 
Ant-eating, 272 
Arctic Three-toed, 174 
Arizona, 233 
Cactus, 233 
California, 
California Acorn-storing, 178 
Gila, 233 
Hairy, 116 
Lewis, 54, 69, 100, 116 
Mearns Acorn-storing, 178 
Narrow-fronted, 263 
Narrow-fronted Acorn-storing, 178, 
262 
Red-headed, 55, 
Rocky Mountain Hairy, 100 
San Pedro Martir Acorn-storing, 176, 
178 
Woods, Robert S., form record for 
amateur ornithologists, 268 
Wren, 212 
Alaska, 170 
Baird, 237 
Cactus, 237 
Canyon, 179, 237 
House, 93, 108, 116, 119 
Marsh, 238, 239 
Rock, 101, 179, 210, 237 
Western House, 178 
Wren-tit, Pallid, 171 
Wyman, E., photograph of, 52; band- 
ferruginous rough-leg, 
Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus, 164, 235 
Xema sabini, 178, 271 
Yellow-legs, Greater, 47, 
Lesser, 47, 
Yellowthroat, 245 
Western, 237 


Zamelodia melanocephala, 236 
Zenaidura macroura marginella, 100, 232 
Zonotrichia coronata, 72, 168 
leucophrys gambeli, 49, 70, 168, 235 
leucophrys leucophrys, 101, 235 


For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member entitled 


one advertising notice each issue free. 
the rate cents per line. 
Drawer 128, Eagle Rock, California. 


Notices over ten lines will charged for 
For this department, address LEE CHAMBERS, 


WANTED.—Osprey, vol. IV, numbers 
10, index. Cash paid.—B. 


For and Portraits 
Birds, Gurdon Trumbull, $2.25; Birds 
the District Columbia, Coues and 
Prentiss, $1.75; Birds Springfield and 
Vicinity, Robert Morris, $1.35. All 
postpaid.—B. Court St., Wind- 
sor, Conn. 


For EXCHANGE.—Index Generum Mam- 
malium, Palmer, Am. Fauna 
no. for back numbers the Condor.— 
WALKER, 2127 Cypress St., Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 


“NATIONAL 
ored illustrations Fuertes. Larger 
North American Mammals, Nelson, 
pages colored illustrations, Nov., 1916, 
$1.00; Wood Warblers America, Hen- 
shaw, colored illustrations, April, 1917, 
colored illustrations, Dec., 1920, Post- 
paid. Stamps checks Other 
issues hand. Sets made order.— 
ROLAND CASE Ross, 388 Dearborn St., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


The “Birds Florida” appeared upon 
the market late December, 1925. 
the desire the author that copy find 
its way into the library every Cooper 
Club member, and anyone who feels 
would like purchase copy the in- 
stallment plan can so, paying four 
equal monthly payments $5.00 each. 

The “Birds Florida” color key 
the birds that are now and that have 
been found within the state and its adja- 
cent waters. These are shown 486 
figures nine twelve inch full page 
color plates George Sutton. 

The price the work delivered you 
204-05 Professional Bldg., Miami, Fla. 


WANTED.—Nidiologist, vol. no. Will 
pay cash can offer exchange choice 
and few numbers the Osprey.—H. 
SWARTH, Museum Vertebrate Zoology, 
University California, Berkeley, Calif. 


For ga. double-barrel 
hammerless Iver Johnson; new, never 
used; for $28, prepaid. Also, for making 
lighter loads, 500 paper shells, 1000 
primers fit, and wads for same, $12, 
DILLE, Game Preserve, 
Valentine, Nebraska, 


have for sale complete set Bent’s 
“Life Histories”. First volume bound, 
others original covers. Make 
offer. Will also exchange finely prepared 
southern sets with nests for bird books 
and magazines perfect 
ERICHSEN, 2311 Barnard St., Savannah, 
Ga. 


up; stero-prism binoculars, 8-power, $15 
up. Mirakel oz. universal focus monocu- 
lars with 20-power attachment that con- 
verts into microscope; $10; 
same 5-power $12.50. Watch for the 
new Mirakel 7-power, oz. binocular, $35. 
Everything glasses from Zeiss down. 
Satisfaction guaranteed after trial, 
money refunded.—J. ALDEN Box 
182, O-we-go, Tioga Co., 


EARTHWORMS.—I would like collect 
earthworms for worker this group. 
There are many Philippine species, and 
very few them have been described.— 
nila, 


buy first class bird skins 
the following families and orders: 
Anatidae, Columbae, Limicolae, Gallinae, 
Rallidae; especially foreign species. Ad- 
dress—H. Conover, Scott St., Chi- 
cago, 


sets N/7, N/8, N/9. Personally taken 
Davis, Seaside Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


